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WE had hoped to be able to announce, in this issue of the Hera/d, that a new 
Secretary had been secured to take the place of Dr. Means. Correspondence 
has been held on the matter, but at the time of our going to press no definite 
statement can be made. We trust that our friends will not cease to pray that the 
vacant place may be speedily filled, and that whoever fills it may have wisdom 
and grace for the responsible trust. 


Five Montus.— The regular donations for the first five months of the present 
fiscal year amount to $157,712.58, an advance over those of the corresponding 
period of the preceding year of about $8,000. The total receipts, including 
legacies, which have fallen off about $5,000, have advanced only about $3,000. 


Tuousanps of children, to say nothing of some thousands who are not children 
in years, will be glad to read the announcement, on another page, that the gifts 
and pledges for the building of a new Morning Star are already sufficient to 
warrant the Prudential Committee in deciding to build the vessel with auxiliary 
steam power. Pastors, superintendents, and Sunday-schools are taking hold of 
the matter with growing enthusiasm. It is something remarkable that in so short 
a time $25,000 should be pledged, while we hear from all quarters of offerings 
yet to be made. There is room for them all, for the vessel has to be maintained, 
as well as built. The spirit shown in this matter leads us to thank God and take 


courage. 


Tue friends of the Board will be glad to know that our missionaries at Bailunda 
have decided to move forward and occupy Bihé at once. Since the letter from 
West Africa, on another page, was in type, word has been received that Messrs. 
Sanders and Fay started for Bihé November rg, expecting to reach there in 
a few days. King Kwikwi, of Bailunda, readily gave his consent to the departure 
of these brethren. When asked if he would allow some of his men from Chil- 
ume, who had been employed by the missionaries in the construction of their 
houses, to go to their aid, Kwikwi replied: “When you get ready to build at 
Bihé, I'll send the whole village to help you.” Surely “ the king’s heart is in the 
hands of the Lord, as the rivers of water: he turneth it whithersoever he will.” 
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Tue Japan Mail of January 5 contains a report of a lecture given by Mr. 
Mozoomdar, author of “ The Oriental Christ,” before the faculty and students of 
the Japanese Imperial University. Mr. Mozoomdar was on his way from this 
country to India, and, by request, spoke upon the life and teachings of Buddha. 
Though lauding Buddhism, and speaking of Christianity as the chief of the great 
religions, he yet said: “I am not a Christian ; I am a Brahman, and I believe in 
the ancient faith of my own country.” He dwelt upon the necessity of religion 
to all men, and expressed regret that Japan was indifferent to the supreme im- 
portance of religion. “You cannot prosper without it. Make this religion as 
rational, as national, as you please, but a religion you must have.” But what is 
the religion that men should have? Is it something to be madé, or to be received? 
Is man to form it acording to his own ideas, or to take it as it is revealed to him? 
This idea that a religion can be made is the weakness of the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Mozoomdar and the men with whom he is connected. 


One of the most important duties of the church and the Sabbath-school is to 
train the young in habits of benevolent giving. This duty is often neglected, on 
the ground that the gifts of the young are small. If this were true, it would not 
make the effort to collect what they might give less important. But they need 
not be small. Many schools can show a noble record in this respect. In writing 
for material to awaken interest among the scholars, the superintendent of the 
Congregational Sabbath-school in Farmington, Connecticut, which has an aver- 
age attendance of not far from one hundred and fifty scholars and teachers, 
reports that last year $560.20 were collected by the school for benevolent objects 
over and above the amount raised for the expenses of the school. This amount 
has been reached by a gradual increase for several years past, and the superinten- 
dent well adds: “There is scarcely any limit to what superintendents and 
teachers can do, who have a mind to work.” May there be many more who 
have that mind ! 


WE call attention once more to a new Concert Exercise on Africa and to the 
accompanying letter, and in so doing we think it well to say of the entire series 
that the success of these Exercises depends largely upon the preparation made 
for their use. The leader needs to have them well in hand, and to be prompt 
and interested himself, and the responses should come the instant the question is 
put, without waiting to call up any one, or to get a class in order. If a map is 
used, as is very desirable, let the superintendent, or a chosen teacher, do the 
pointing, having prepared for it so as to do it quickly. These suggestions may 
seem unnecessary, but we have seen a service with one of the series ruined for 
lack of attention to these obvious matters. The Exercises are variously used : 
by the entire congregation, by the Sunday-school, at the Monthly Concert, and 
at the Ladies’ Meetings and Mission Circles, as well as in the preparation of 
sermons. We aim to make them reliable as to facts, and to bring into a brief 
compass a great amount of material. They are not designed to be always 
followed literally; but the pastor or superintendent can add to, or subtract 
from them, as may be expedient in his view. They have been widely used, and 
will be used, we trust, yet more widely. 
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Canon Ropertson of England has again prepared the statistics of British con- 
tributions to foreign missions. The amount for 1882-83 is nearly $500,000 
more than in the preceding year. The general summary is as follows: Church 
of England Societies, $2,501,530; Joint Societies of Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, $774,065 ; English and Welsh Nonconformist Societies, $1,740,875 ; 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Societies, $881,810 ; making a total by Protestant 
Societies of $5,898,280. This sum is exclusive of income received from 
investments, and represents the actual contributions for the year. It is significant, 
in view of the alarm so often expressed concerning the growth of Romanism in 
England, and the commendations frequently given the Roman Catholics for their 
missionary zeal, to find that the contributions from British Roman Catholic 
Societies for foreign missions amounted to but $57,595, not quite a hundredth 
part of the sum given by British Protestants during the same period. 


Oxe of the oldest missionaries in Japan (not of our Board) expresses the 
opinion that Japan will be a Christian nation within ten years. Another mission- 
ary of long experience allows fifteen years. Can it be wondered at, that, with 
such a prospect before them, the call for instant help, in all possible ways, is most 
pressing? Dr. Davis writes: “I think there are missionaries on the ground who 
will see the time when our usefulness, save in exceptional cases, will be at an 
end ; when the native church will have assumed such a position of strength and 
independence, that it can work better, in most cases, without the foreign element 
than with it.” But this is the time when foreign helpers are greatly needed for 
the development of native evangelical agencies. 


Butt into the foundations of a new church at Komatsu, Japan, are two hundred 
stones, which were thrown at the Christians, or into their premises, by the enemies 
of the new faith. The opposition has not hindered the work, but has rather, 
in other ways than this material method, aided in the establishment of the truth. 
The church at Imabari, of which the Komatsu church is an out-station, now 
numbers two hundred and thirty members, and at a recent meeting of the women 
one hundred and thirty were present. 


‘Tue Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, for January, contains 
extended notes on the geography of South Central Africa, by an English engineer, 
Andrew A. Anderson. Mr. Anderson speaks of Umzila’s kraal as situated 
between lofty hills, at an altitude of thirty-one hundred and eighty feet. 
He says the country is very fertile and that the banks of the upper Sabia River, 
just west of Umzila’s kraal, are clothed in all the beauty of tropical vegetation. 
Mahogany, ebony, and other valuable woods are found, and large flocks of sheep 
and goats, and herds of cattle, are reared. 


From the far East we have reports of the singular phenomena connected with 
the extraordinary sunsets which have occasioned so much remark in Europe and 
America. Mr. Howland, of Ceylon, reports that, for several weeks last autumn, 
the sunlight, both morning and evening, was quite green in color, the sun itself 
appearing at times as of a decidedly pea-green shade. Our missionaries had 
adopted the theory that the singular appearance was the result of the volcanic 
eruptions eastward of them. 
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AT the present time, when the thoughts of all English-speaking Christians are 
turned to the revision of the authorized version of the Bible, attention may well 
be called to the two small volumes by the Rev. Dr. Elias Riggs, of Constantinople. 
The first volume, entitled “ Suggested Emendations of the authorized Old Testa- 
ment,” was issued some years ago, and the second, “ Suggested Modifications of 
the Revised New Testament,”’ came from the press in 1883. It has been said 
of Dr. Riggs that he learns a new language almost as readily as an ordinary man 
learns a new tune. As an eminent scholar who hus had large experience in trans- 
lation, having been long employed in rendering the Bible into the Armenian, Turk- 
ish, and Bulgarian languages, his judgment is of great value, both on disputed 
points and as to the rendering most suitable in aversion for the people. It 
would be difficult to find, in such brief and inexpensive form, more helpful hints 
toward the revision of the English Bible than in these two volumes by the vet- 
eran missionary, who has now for half a century labored in the East. The vol- 
ume on the Old Testament is sold for one dollar, the one on the New Testament 
for seventy-five cents. We should be glad if some good friend of missions would 
furnish us the means for distributing a hundred copies of these books among our 
missionaries who are engaged in the work of Bible instruction or in translating 
the Scriptures into foreign tongues. 


Ir was well said by a speaker at the meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, in reference to the lack of interest in missionary information, that 
“it is the appetite which largely gives savor to the food.” ‘When our hearts 
are all aglow with love to the Master of all, and we want to know, above all things, 
that he is being satisfied with the travail of his soul, we do not find the tidings 
of the advancement of his kingdom dull.” Let not this truth be forgotten. 
The story of the progress of Christ’s kingdom will have little interest to those 
who are not in heart supremely attached to that kingdom. 


Tue American Board has lost a good friend by the death of the Hon. 
Reuben Hitchcock, of Painesville, Ohio, who was elected a Corporate Member at 
the last Annual Meeting. Mr. Hitchcock has always been a warm and generous 
supporter of missions. Through all his career he was a faithful steward, giving 
conscientiously and systematically. He began with a tenth of his annual income, 
increased it subsequently to one fifth, and later on to one half. He was especially 
interested in the Christian education of girls, at home and abroad, and his gifts 
for educational purposes, during his lifetime, amounted to $100,000. Who will 
make good the yearly gifts of this servant of God? 


We justly regard it as a slander to say that ministers are governed in their 
choice of locations by mercenary motives. It is equally a slander to say that 
native converts in foreign lands, who are engaged in Christian work, are seeking 
simply their selfish interests. In multitudes of instances they are rendering 
excellent service at a great personal sacrifice. Of a certain Christian teacher 
among the Armenians, who is receiving from the mission and the natives conjointly 
3,000 piastres ($132) a year, the natives say: “ He has only to make the sign of 
the cross to command at once 6,000 piastres.”’ 
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THE missionaries of all Boasds regard the opportunity for Christian labor in 
Japan as altogether exceptional. The English Church missionaries are wellnigh 
overwheimed with the thought that a great crisis is upon that empire in reference 
to its religious life. One of them, in a communication to the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, makes the following points: (1) That Japan is ripe for the gospel 
as no other nation in the world is at this moment. (2) That it is manage- 
able in size, rendering its evangelization possible within reasonable limits. (3) 
That the Japanese are an active and energetic race, eminently qualified for 
missionary work in neighboring lands. And he adds: “ Were every society to 
increase its present force tenfold, both of native agents and foreign missionaries, 
it would be none too much for the requirements of the Lord here at the 
present time.” 


In an article in the Morthern Christian Advocate, Rev. W. C. Kitchin, a 
missionary of the American Methodist Board, confirms what was said by Dr. 
Gordon in the pages of the Hera/d, some time since, in reference to the opening 
in Corea, as one presented by Providence specially to the Japanese Christians. 
Mr. Kitchin dwells upon the hostility to the Christian faith throughout Corea, 
which seems to be growing more and more bitter, and is the result of Romish 
teachings concerning the supremacy of the Pope. Rut there are Japanese in 
Corea, and through them an open door may be found. “For the present,” Mr. 
Kitchen says, ‘and for some time to come, the golden opportunity of the church 
will be to reach Corea through Japan.” 


LeETTeErs have been received from Rev. Mr. Wilcox, at Inhambane, East Africa. 
Though not having received formal permission from the Portuguese authorities 
to open a mission, he yet has secured a location a few miles out from the city, 
where he finds a large number of natives who are friendly, and ready for employ- 
ment in building a mission house. Mr. Wilcox has sailed up the coast sixty 
miles to Cape Lady Grey, and reports that the country is rich and fertile, raising 
much finer sugar-cane than that grown in Natal. He believes that some day this 
rich country will be developed, and writes hopefully of the prospect for mission 
work. He is busy on the language, which, though kindred to the Zulu, is quite 
distinct. 


Mr. How anp, of the Madura Mission, refers to the noticeable fact that during 
the recent famine in India the death-rate among the Christians was lower than 
among the non-Christians in the same localities and surroundings. He sends, in 
this connection, a statement concerning the comparative growth of the Christian 
community, taken from an Indian newspaper: “It appears, from a comparison 
with the general census of the Government of India, that the native Christians are 
increasing fifteen times as fast as the general population of the country. The 
causes of this higher increase are threefold: (1) Conversion to Christianity from 
among the non-Christians. (2) A higher dirth-rate among Christians than 
among Hindus and Mohammedans. (3) A /ower death-rate. Thus a vast 
Indian Christian population is growing, and will need to be cared for.” 
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THE NEW MORNING STAR. 


WE are happy to announce that the pledges and 
donations for the new Morning Star have reached 
the sum of about $25,000, including $7,500 
pledged by the Woman’s Boards, and $1,500 ex- 
pected from the Sandwich Islands. So cordial and 
generous are the responses to this call, which con- 
tinue to be received by every mail, that there seems 
to be no question that the children of the Sunday- 
schools of to-day are purposing to build this new 
vessel, as heartily and gratefully, as did those of 
previous years, who built the first three vessels. 
Indeed, not a few of the older people, the owners of the former little ships, are 
urgent in the request that they may be permitted to be included with their chil- 
dren in the gifts, which are to build the larger vessel adapted to the broader 
work of the present and the future. We expect, during the weeks immediately 
before us, to be receiving fresh assurance in this direction from all parts of the 
land. 

The prospect is so favorable, that the Prudential Committee feel warranted in 
announcing that arrangements will immediately be made to contract for the build- 
ing of the new vessel, with steam auxiliary ; particulars in relation to which will 
be given to the public as soon as the contract is made. 

There need, therefore, be no hesitation on the part of any persons in forwarding 
donations and pledges of any amount. 

Forty-five thousand dollars will be needed for the building and furnishing 
of the vessel ; and as much more as the children, and others, are disposed to 
give, will be helpful in meeting, in part, the running expenses of the vessel for 
the years to follow. Our thanks are heartily presented to those who have taken 
hold of this matter so vigorously, in various Sunday-schools, and in some special 
localities. It remains yet to be seen whether the Sunday-schools of Brooklyn, 
New York, or of Chicago, Illinois, or of some other city, will be the Banner 
Sunday-schools. It is possible that some school in Maine or in Wisconsin, 
possibly even in Georgia, may be, relatively to the ability of the school, the 
Banner School. Particulars in this department of the enterprise must be reserved 
to a later day. It is earnestly desired that every Sunday-school, and, if possible, 
every Sunday-school scholar, shall have at least a small part in this work, which 
will be a joy for all its coming life. The educational value of this work, in 
training the children of the present day intelligently to understand the missionary 
work, cannot be over-estimated by any parent, or Sunday-school superintendent, 
or Christian pastor. 

It should be added that a picture of the new vessel, suitable for framing, for 
the walls of a Sunday-school, will be provided when the vessel is built. 

Certificates of ownership, to be filled by those to whom they are sent, will be 
forwarded on application to C. N. Chapin, No. 14 Congregational House. Con- 
tributions should be sent to L. S. Ward, Treasurer, No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


In the division of the unevangelized world among the different missionary 
societies, more than one hundred millions, or a population twice as large as that 
of the United States, is allotted to the American Board. These millions are now 
as accessible as the unevangelized of the United States ; they are equally in need, 
to say the least, and equally benefited by the gospel, which is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth—to the Hindu, the African, the 
Chinese, as much as to the American. 

The Congregationalists, who mainly constitute the constituency of the American 
Board, have nearly one twenty-fifth of the church membership of this country, and 
are therefore fairly responsible for the evangelization and religious culture of one 
twenty-fifth of the population of the United States, namely, two millions of souls. 
For this work they have nearly four thousand churches, as many ministers, 
and nearly four hundred thousand members. In their foreign field, embracing one 
hundred millions dependent on them for the bread of life and the introduction 
of Christian institutions, they have three hundred churches and twenty thousand 
members. What then, in a numerical estimate, are the relative chances of the 
two fields? 

But grant, if you will, to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Congregationalists 
five millions of our population as the special object of their care— grant the 
special claims of patriotism, of “heir portion of the work among the freedmen, 
the Mormons, and the immigrants, and offset this by the moral and Christian 
atmosphere in which we live, by the Christian literature that floods the land, the 
vast network of Sabbath-schools and the multitude of Sabbath-school workers, 
so unlike the usual waste in the vast unevangelized world ; offset the ‘so much to 
do at home” by the “how much to do among the millions abroad,” to bring 
them up even to our standard of Christian, social life — and then sit down to the 
problem of the relative claims of the home and foreign field. We would not 
reduce by a dollar the contributions of men and women for the home work, — 
we would rather multiply them,— for we are American Christians, too; but 
what should be done for the millions whom God, in his all-wise Providence, has 
made dependent on us? Was not Dr. Duff right in saying that as yet we are 
only “playing at missions,” rather than taking hold of this great work in 
downright moral earnestness? 


CONDENSED SKETCH OF THE MICRONESIAN MISSION OF THE 
A. B. C. F. M. 


LocaTIon. — Micronesia, meaning ‘‘ Little Islands,” embraces four principal groups 
with about one thousand islands, lying mostly just north of the equator, between longi- 
tude 106° and 145° west from Washington; five thousand miles southwest from San 
Francisco ; from Honolulu, twenty-five hundred miles. The groups, beginning with the 
most eastern and southern, are the Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, and Ladrone Islands. 
Missions of the American Board are scattered over an area measuring twenty-five 
hundred miles from east to west, and some twelve hundred miles from north to south, 
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confined to the three groups first named. The Ladrone Islands are under Spanish rule, 
and the native population is nearly extinct. The Mortlock Islands, a small group 
within the Caroline, with Ruk and several other islands, constitute the foreign mission- 
ary field of the Ponape Christians. The Hawaiian Evangelical Association has 
co-operated with the Board in work in the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 

CHARACTER OF THE ISLANDS. — Except a few in the Caroline group, all are of coral 
formation. They consist of a belt of coral reef rising to low-water mark and enclosing 
a lagoon, into which usually one or more passages lead from the open sea. Upon this 
reef are islets formed of coral, sand, and rocks, washed up by the waves, rising from 
four to ten feet above high-water mark, the tide flowing about three feet. These islets 
are covered thickly with trees, and can be seen ten or fifteen miles at sea. The lagoons 
which have channels are good harbors, but are often inaccessible to sailing vessels 
during the trade winds. 

Kusaie and Ponape, of the Caroline group, are of basaltic formation, and have moun- 
tains from two to three thousand feet high. Ruk, Pelew, and Yap are also high 
islands. 

CLIMATE AND PRopucTS.— Perpetual summer reigns. The thermometer ranges 
from 72° to go° Fahrenheit; at Ponape, from 74° to 87°; at Apaiang, from 80° to 
go®. Coral islands are not ordinarily fertile. Three principal products support human 
- life: (1) The cocoanut-palm, growing wild on all the islands. It has branches 
only at the top, and is often eighty feet high. (2) The bread-fruit tree, a beautiful 
tree growing on all the groups except the Gilbert. Its general appearance is not unlike 
the oak. A foreigner, who has this fruit properly cooked, finds it nutritious and a good 
substitute for potatoes. (3) The pandanus-tree, or screw-pine, bearing a large bunch 
of juicy fruit. Besides these fruit-trees, taro, an edible root, is grown. On the high 
islands, especially Kusaie and Ponape, there is a much larger range of products, 
including more than a dozen kinds of bananas. Various tropical fruits are now 
introduced. 

Fish are taken in abundance. There were no animals on the coral islands, but many 
sea-birds. Pigs and chickens have been introduced. The hills of Kusaie and Ponape 
are covered with forest trees, where plenty of wild pigs and pigeons are found. 

PopuLATION. — The inhabitants are of the brown Polynesian race, having straight 
hair. As no census has ever been taken, estimates of the population vary greatly. 
The Gilbert Islanders were said, a few years ago, to number about thirty thousand: 
there are now thought to be not far from twenty thousand. The Marshall Islanders 
have been estimated at fourteen thousand. Ponape has a population of about five thou- 
sand; the Mortlocks and Ruk about fourteen thousand; Mokil and Pingelap about 
twelve hundred and fifty; Yap about eight or ten thousand. 

GOVERNMENT. — Many of the islands have chiefs, whose authority is hereditary. On 
Ponape there are several tribes, each having an independent king or chieftain. Gen- 
erally the rank is derived from the mother. Many of the Gilbert Islands are ruled by 
an assembly of ‘‘ old men.” 

HOMES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE.— In the Gilbert and Marshall Islands the 
houses have no sides for about four feet from the ground, with a closed attic and 
a thatched roof. In the Caroline Islands the houses have sides covered with light wood 
or reeds. The people sleep in these attics, or, in dry weather, on the ground, with 
a wooden pillow and a mat covering. Before the gospel came to them, the men in the 
Gilbert Islands went nearly or quite naked; the women wearing a little fringed skirt. 
In the Marshall Islands the women wore two mats belted at their waists, and the men 
had a fringed skirt. The Caroline Islanders, as a general thing, were not so well clad 
as the Marshall Islanders. Both men and women were elaborately tattooed; but this 
heathenish custom is rapidly passing away. There was no marriage rite known; but 
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the pairing of men and women was respected. They seemed to care for their children, 
but had less regard for old people. The men spent their time in fishing, in canoe- 
building, and in getting food for their chiefs. The women were employed in twisting 
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cord, to take the place of nails and pegs, and in making mats and sails for proas. The 
people are greatly addicted to war, and their feuds have resulted in a great decrease of 
the population of many of the islands. Each of the main groups has its own language, 
while in the Caroline group there are six or eight distinct languages. 
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RELIGIous IDEAS. — Spirits of ancestors and other spirits were worshiped, but no 
idols. The people were very superstitious, but had no conception of a Supreme God, 
and no idea of sacrifice. Certain places, regarded as the resorts of spirits, were not 
crossed. Some islands had priests, who, in times of sickness, and on special occasions, 
practised their incantations, pretending to converse with the dead. 

THE MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD.—In 1852, three missionaries, Messrs. 
Snow, Gulick, and Sturges, with their wives, and two Hawaiian teachers, settled on 
Kusaie and Ponape, receiving a welcome from the unclad and wild people. In 1855, 
Mr. and Mrs. Doane sailed from Honolulu for Ponape, followed the same year by Dr. 
and Mrs. Pierson, who remained at Kusaie with Mr. Snow. On their way they 
explored many of the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, and advised that they be occupied. 
The next year, the first Morning Star sailed from Boston, carrying Mr. and Mrs. 
Bingham, who, in November, 1857, reached Apaiang, of the Gilbert group, and on the 
same voyage of the Star Messrs. Pierson and Doane, with their wives, were stationed 
at Ebon, one of the Marshall Islands. Thus, in 1857, the three groups were opened 
for Christian work. 

The Marshall Islanders were known as treacherous, and many warnings were given 
the missionaries against landing among them; but the way was wonderfully prepared 
for their coming. The languages of the several groups were studied and reduced to 
writing, and after six years two persons were received to the church at Kusaie. In nine 
years there were thirty converts on that island, and Mr. Snow was then transferred to 
Ebon. On Ponape it was eight years before the first natives were received to the 
church ; but by 1867 there were one hundred and sixty-three members, and one thou- 
sand persons who could read. In 1860, Dr. and Mrs. Pierson were compelled, by ill- 
health, to withdraw from the mission; and, for a similar reason, two years later, Dr. 
and Mrs. Gulick withdrew. In 1865, Mr. Bingham, too, was forced to return to the 
United States, leaving the work on Apaiang in charge of the Hawaiian teacher. In 
November of 1866 he sailed from Boston in command of the new Aforning Star, built 
by the contributions of the children. In 1868, fifteen years from the beginning, there 
were five hundred and forty-five church members in all the mission, one hundred and 
forty-four having been added during the previous year. In 1871, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
joined the mission, followed, in 1874, by Messrs. Logan, Taylor, and Rand, with their 
wives, Mrs. Taylor dying only a few weeks after arriving at Apaiang. The statistics of 
1873 report nine hundred and twenty-eight members, with one hundred and eighty- 
nine additions. In 1875, there were, on various islands, about twenty churches, with 
an aggregate membership of not far from twelve hundred. The New Testament, or 
a portion of it, had been translated into four dialects, and two and a half million pages 
bad been printed. 

Year by year new islands were visited and supplied with teachers. Pingelap and 
Mokil were entered in 1871; the Mortlocks, in 1874; Ruk, in 1879. The Mortlocks, 
included among the Caroline Islands, were chosen as the foreign missionary field of the 
Ponape Christians, and they have supplied the necessary teachers. In 1875, Mr. 
Bingham's health was so seriously impaired that he removed, with his wife, to Hono- 
lulu, where they have since devoted their strength to labors in behalf of the Gilbert 
Islanders, in preparing books, etc. In 1877, Dr. and Mrs. Pease joined the mission, 
while Mr. Taylor and Mr. and Mrs. Snow returned to the United States. The report 
of 1878 gives fourteen hundred and ninety-eight church members, with three hundred 
and fifty-eight additions. In that year the Star visited twenty-six different islands. 
In 1880, Mr. Taylor rejoined the mission at the Gilbert Islands, but, on account of the 
death of his wife, asister of the first Mrs. Taylor, has been compelled again to with- 
draw. In the same year, Mr. and Mrs. Walkup joined the mission, followed, in 1881, 
by Miss Cathcart, and, in 1882, by Miss Fletcher. 
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No American missionaries are now residing in either the Gilbert or Marshall groups. 
The training-schools for both these groups are on Kusaie, where foreigners can dwell 
with muchless peril to health. The foreign laborers among the Gilbert Islanders are all 
Hawaiians, and the work there is conducted by the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
in co-operation with the American Board. No other missionary organization is engaged 
in Micronesia except the London Missionary Society, which employs a few helpers in 
the southernmost islands of the Gilbert group, in connection with its Samoan Mission. 

By the last reports, there were, in our Micronesian Mission, forty-five churches, with 
thirty-four hundred and sixty-one members ; fifteen native pastors ; and a total of ninety- 
one native laborers, including Hawaiians. Twenty-nine different islands are now 
occupied. The savage people have been tamed. On many islands no heathenism is 
found ; on others it is fast disappearing. The New Testament and Christian books are 
in the hands of the people. The native Christians, under the guidance of the mis- 
sionaries, have already become, and are to be yet more and more, the great evangelizing 
agency. The progress made in thirty years indicates that none of these isles need wait 
much longer before receiving God’s law. 

THE MORNING STAR. — Three vessels of this name have done service for the Amer- 
ican Board in Micronesia: (1) A brigantine, launched November 12, 1856, at a cost of 
$18,351. She was sold, after ten years’ service, for $5,812. (2) The second Star was 
launched September 22, 1866, costing $23,406. She was wrecked upon the island of 
Kusaie during a calm, October 18, 1869. (3) The third Star is a brig of one hundred 
and eighty-one tons, ninety-eight feet long. She cost $28,462, of which sum $19,087 
were received from insurance of the previous vessel. The amount raised, chiefly by the 
children, for the first vessel was $28,505 ; for the second, $28,792; for the third, $9,021 ; 
total, $66,318. This sum has not only built the three vessels, but has been available, 
to some extent, for repairs and running expenses. Captain Isaiah Bray has been com- 
mander since 1878. A new vessel, with auxiliary steam-power, is now needed, and 
such a vessel it has been decided to build in 1884. 


CUST’S LANGUAGES OF AFRICA.* 


Wuie there are probably few scholars sufficiently informed to pass a critical 
judgment upon the volumes of which the title is given below, there certainly are 
few students, or lovers of missions, who would not be deeply interested in perus- 
ing them. The author is a gentleman well known in England as an able and 
accomplished scholar, who, since his retirement from the Civil Service in India, 
has given much time and strength to the advancement of missionary and philan- 
thropic enterprises, especially in the direction of English missionary organizations. 

In 1878, Mr. Cust published a “Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East 
Indies.” Since that work was completed, he has been collecting material for a 
similar sketch of African languages. He was led to this undertaking by the fact, 
that, in various positions occupied by him in connection with scientific, geograph- 
ical, and missionary societies, including the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
questions concerning the languages and tribes of Africa were continually recurring, 
and there was no authority to which appeal could be made. Mr. Cust deter- 
mined to provide, if possible, the needed work, and to this end has given 
many years to the task of sifting the information found in books in many 


*** A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa, panied by a Language Map.” By Robert Needham 
Cust, barrister-at-law, and late of her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 2 vols. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 
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languages, and in the private journals of travelers, missionaries, and men of science. 
He has corresponded with scholars in all lands, and with residents of Africa, who 
could throw light on the linguistic problems of the Dark Continent. And the 
result is a work which is a monument of industry and skill, making a great 
advance in our knowledge of Africa. 

It was no part of the author’s purpose to analyze the various languages of 
Africa, or present their grammars or vocabularies, but rather to catalogue them, 
giving the habitat of each, with bibliographical notes of authorities, both as to 
the language and the people speaking it. In view of the Babel of tongues, and 
the meagre information obtainable concerning many of them, the decision of 
questions, which would arise in preparing this work and the language map which 
accompanies it, required the finest critical judgment. Mr. Cust claims to have 
admitted no language into the list, unless he could indicate on the map, from 
actual knowledge or reasonable presumption, the place where it is spoken. 
Acting on this plan, and hence excluding many tongues of which there are traces, 
these volumes enumerate four hundred and thirty-eight languages besides one 
hundred and fifty-three diglects. Our author accepts Miiller’s classification of 
African languages, and finds these four hundred and thirty-eight languages dis- 
tributed among the six families, or groups, as follows: Semitic, ten ; Hamitic, 
twenty-nine ; Nuba-Fulah, seventeen; Negro, one hundred and ninety-five ; 
Bantu, one hundred and sixty-eight ; Hottentot-Bushman, nineteen. 

It is among the tribes of the Bantu family that the great missionary undertak- 
ings of the English societies on the Central Lakes and along the Congo, and of 
our own Board in western and southeastern Africa, are conducted. And to ail 
these Boards and the missionaries connected with them, as well as to those 
laboring in other portions of the vast continent, these volumes are of the greatest 
interest and value. 

We cannot help being oppressed by a sense of the difficulties in the way of the 
evangelization of Africa as we read of its multitudinous dialects. And yet the 
bibliography presented here shows an amazing progress within recent years, and 
indicates what may be done in breaking down the barriers. In scores of the 
tribes of Africa, diverse in speech, men are now speaking the language of the 
kingdom of God. There is a vast world here yet to be conquered, but it shall 
be conquered for Christ. 

Among the attractions of Mr. Cust’s volumes are small portraits of thirty 
African explorers and missionaries. Among them we are glad to find three 
Americans — J]. L. Wilson, Stanley, and Lewis Grout. 

Mr. Cust pays a deserved tribute to the value of missionary labors in a linguistic 
point of view. We cannot forbear quoting what he says of the books prepared 
by Christian laborers in Africa and other lands, who have given hymn-books, cate- 
chisms, and translations of the Bible to savage people : — 

“This literature is perhaps one of the most marvelous phenomena that the 
world has ever seen. A language, that a few years previously had never been 
committed to writing, and which had not developed words to express abstract 
ideas, is modulated by skilled hands so as to answer all the requirements of the 
highest civilization, and the natives themselves, no longer savages, are trained to 
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aid in the translation, and in the setting up of the types. Surprise was expressed 
one day at a meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
at the proposal to print a tentative edition of a translation of a Gospel in the 
language of a tribe, not one of whom at the time could read, though schools 
were opened to teach both young and old. The truth is that in many of the 
tribes of Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, the Bible has often been the first 
book, always the best book, and for a long time the only book ; for language has 
been the handmaid of religion, and religion the herald, instrument, and perfec- 
tion of civilization.” 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING AT MARASH, CENTRAL TURKEY. 
BY REV. THOMAS D. CHRISTIE, OF MARASH. 


[The following account of the work done in the Theological Seminary, maintained by 
the missionaries of the Board at Marash, is taken from a letter of Mr. Christie, and 
indicates the character of the instruction afforded by this and similar institutions in 
the Turkish Empire. The training which is thus given on the ground is believed to 
be, in all ordinary cases, the best preparation the native young men can secure for the 
work of preaching the gospel to their own people. Last year the students in the regular 
course at Marash numbered seven, with six ‘‘ specials.” Nearly all these students work, 
either in teaching or otherwise, one or more hours each day for their own support. ] 

THERE are four of us who are engaged in giving instruction in the Seminary, — 
Mr. Marden, Mr. Lee, Rev. Simon Terziyan, and myself. Mr. Marden gives 
lessons in Hebrew to the advanced class, and instruction in English to the special 
class. His advanced class are now in the Psalms, and have had as much Hebrew 
as any of us studied at Yale or Andover. Rev. Simon Terziyan is taking “the 
specials” through Dr. Barrows’s two works, “Introduction to the Bible” and 
“The Geography. and Antiquities of the Bible.” He and his men are doing 
good work in both studies. Mr. Lee lectures daily to the advanced class, on 
Theology, giving his lectures in English, of which the students have an excel- 
lent knowledge. 

Those who know Mr. Lee will need no assurance as to the thoroughness of 
the work done in his important department. His pupils are loud and enthusiastic 
in praise of his lectures, and of the way in which he sets them to thinking and 
investigating for themselves. I have the same men, —the advanced class, — 
once.a day, in Church History. We use the excellent text-book (in Turkish) 
prepared by Dr. Herrick. I also lecture on special subjects connected with the 
matters treated in the text-book. I have thus given a course of ten lectures on 
the Persecutions (their causes, the laws under which they were carried on, their 
results for good and evil, etc.) ; another course on the secular history connected 
with the early life of the Church, and am now engaged upon a course of fifteen 
lectures upon the Ante-Nicene Fathers. I hope to follow up this with several 
lectures upon Monasticism, the Rise of the Papacy, Luther and the Reformation, 
etc. All the branches or departments of Church History will be dealt with this 
year, except the History of Doctrines, which will occupy us the whole of next 
year. I have nothing but praise for the manner in which the young men take 
hold of this study. Ask any professor of Ecclesiastical History in America what 
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he thinks of an enthusiasm for historical study that will prompt a young man to 
translate into Turkish nearly the whole of the “ Epistle to Diognetus” to insert 
in his lecture-book. Alas! the good professor would be scarcely competent to 
give an answer to this, for he would not be acquainted with Turkish. I am also 
lecturing three times a week to “the specials” on the Epistle to the Romans, 
repeating these lessons three times a week to the advanced class in the Girls’ 
Seminary. Our first class began Greek two years ago under Mr. Lee, and read 
that year the Gospel of John. Last year they were taken, in a most thorough 
and careful manner, through the first nine chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in Greek. They are soon to drop Hebrew, to study, in the Greek, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, with Mr. Lee. Their work next year, their last, will be Theology, 
under Mr. Lee, History of Doctrines, and Homiletics, — these last two subjects 
falling to me. We desire to be modest, and yet we are tempted to ask, with all 
deference, whether our young men would be likely to get much more in any 
institution in America than is offered them, free of charge, here in the birthplace 
of Nestorius. We have high hopes for the future of this Seminary, if the Lord 
sees fit to spare the health and strength of those who are working for its 
upbuilding. It is most gratifying to us to witness not only the zeal and industry 
of our pupils, but also the evident resu/ts of their good work,—in a steady 
growth of power, as respects both mind and character. Two of them preached 
yesterday in the city churches, and approved themselves, in the judgment of all 
who heard them, to be workmen that need not to be ashamed. 





Letters from the flissions. 


Northern Japan {#lission. The distance traveled, by land and river, 
WE give, with these letters from Niigata, was not far from one hundred and forty 
a map of the region where the new mission miles. 
is established, including the greater part of  ‘‘ During the trip the young preacher 
the province of Echigo, which extends and I each spoke or preached twelve times, 
some one hundred and sixty miles along to audiences aggregating fifteen hundred 
the northwest coast of Japan. Niigata is persons. We visited nine cities, in all but 
one of the treaty ports of the empire, and one of which we met one or more of those 
abounds in schools, having a medical, and who have become believers through Dr. 
an agricultural, college. Already several of Palm’s labors. The number of these 
the students have visited our missionaries, whose acquaintance we made, all of whom 
desiring instruction, principally, no doubt, seem to be walking in the faith, was twenty- 
that they may learn the English language. seven. 
Mr. Davis reports that three persons were ‘* The places visited were Sone, Maki, 
received to the church on the first Sabbath Tsubame, Sanjo, Kosudo, Suibara, Shibata, , 
of December, and about forty united in Nakajo, and Murakami. These are towns 
the communion service. Mr. Gulick, or cities of from five thousand to twelve 
under date of November 30, reports a tour thousand people each, and all, except the 
among the towns : — last one named, are within the treaty 
** On the eighth instant I set out with my _ limits. 
sister and our native helper for a tour of the ‘**In many of these places a foreign lady 
out-stations, returning on the twentieth. had never before been seen. In such 
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places the sight of my sister was one of 
the strong attractions that drew out the 
crowds, which on almost every occasion 
filled to their full capacity the small halls 
that we were able to obtain, and that too 
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of the Christians located in numbers of 
one, two, three, and eight or nine in a 





town. Several of these men are physicians 
of influence, who, through intercourse 
with Dr. Palm, have been brought into 
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though most of the days and evenings 
of our journey were rainy. 

**We never failed of an audience, and 
were usually surprised at the numbers who 
came to see and hear us. Our meetings in 
each place had been thoroughly advertised 
by written notices posted up in the hotels 
of the several towns. This had been 
done by one or two believers in each town, 
in accordance with notices sent them by 
our faithful helper. We had to adhere to 
our programme, making the successive 
stages regardless of the rain, hail, snow, 
and floods that beat upon us. I have never 
traveled in rougher weather. The hand of 





Providence is seen in the wide distribution 
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gospel light; four are government officers 
of repute in their small cities.” 


SANJO, NAKAJO, AND MURAKAMI. 

** One of the most flourishing places was 
Sanjo on the east bank of the great river, 
and a stronghold of Buddhism. Here the 
Christian doctor and his wife opened their 
house for the meeting, and, though it 
poured in a continuous torrent all day and 
all the evening, there met us in their wide 
house a very intelligent audience of fifty 
persons. We heard, a few days later, that 
the police of this smart city sent for the 
doctor to give aa account of himself for 
having a Christian meeting in his house. 
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The doctor happened to be absent, and 
the timid little wife had to answer the 
summons to the police-office, where she 
humbly received the stern reprimand. On 
his return, the doctor was quite indignant, 
went to the police headquarters, and gave 
them a piece of his mind in regard to their 
officiousness. This unusually refreshing 
story says that the police owned their 
mistake, begged his pardon, saying that 
this being the first Christian meeting ever 
held in that town they had erred. Doubt- 
less he informed them that we were hold- 
ing unrestricted a circuit of such meetings 
in the surrounding cities. And truly the 
freedom we enjoy in this respect is some- 
thing remarkable. This province is known 
throughout Japan as the stronghold of 
Buddhism, and the most bigoted and 
benighted of all the divisions of the empire, 
and yet here we may, and do, preach our- 
selves hoarse, with none to molest us. 

“At MNakajo we found a neat little 
church, erected by Dr. Palm, and a com- 
pany of eight Christians who maintain 
active Christian life. We spent two nights, 
examined one candidate and received him 
into church-fellowship, and administered 
the communion. 

** At Murakami, a castle town of great 
beauty, nestling in the shelter of snow- 
capped mountains, and resting on the 
bank of a river whose salmon fishery is a 
great source of wealth, we found a second 
company of eight believers, several of 
whom give promise of stability and ex- 
tended usefulness. One of this company, 
though not ordained, is their acting pastor. 
They maintain, as at Nakajo, regular 
Sabbath services. This was the most 
northern town that we visited. Having 
made the round, we turned our steps 
southward and homeward.” 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.— DISCOMFORTS. 


‘*Such a tour as this is no holiday 
recreation; but, on the contrary, is very 
taxing to body and mind. We aver- 
aged ten or twelve miles a day. With 
the exception of one fine day, we had 
either rain, snow, or hail, every day we 
traveled. Soaked or benumbed feet were 
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the rule while on the road. In the hotels 
we hovered on bended knee over the 
handful of coals in the brazier, which do 
duty for the cheerful fireplace, the stove, 
or the furnace of well-appointed abodes in 
more favored lands. 

**No matter how cold it is, shoes are 
not allowed in the clean, matted rooms of 
any Japanese hotel or dwelling. Slippers 
are permitted as a concession to the 
foreigner. After making your prostrations 
to your callers, the proper position for 
yourself and all your company is to sit in 
a circle about the brazier, while tea and 
cakes or candies are passed around. 
After the tea the inevitable pipe, each 
individual carrying his own, is produced. 
A little pinch of dry fine-cut, half the size 
of a pea, is pressed into the microscopic 
bowl, the gentleman bends forward on his 
knee with the long pipe stem in his mouth, 
touches the pipe to a live coal, gives a 
suck, bloats his cheeks for a moment with 
the warm smoke, and then expels it 
in two streams from his nostrils. A 
second whiff; then with a sharp rap of the 
pipe on the side of the brazier, or of a box 
for the purpose, the ashes are expelled, and 
he is ready to repeat the dose, or with an 
air of satisfaction tucks his pipe back into 
his belt. Each member of the circle is 
likely to repeat this operation from five to 
fifteen times in an hour, and you, the one 
abstainer, have the full benefit. 

‘*This is but one of the discomforts. 
The polite manner of sitting —the only 
manner admissible in refined society —is 
another and very great one. 

** Your caller is announced. He drops 
on his hands and knees and touches his 
forehead to the mat. You do the same. 
Perhaps a second bow, and you ask him 
to be seated. Modestly he subsides at 
a little distance to the rear. You urge 
him to come up to the brazier and warm 
his hands. He declines. You urge him 
again, and he crawls forward. You are 
seated; all are seated. Your instep and 
the top of your stockinged or slippered 
feet press the floor, while you sit back full 
weight upon your heels and the upturned 
soles of your feet, with your knees straight 
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before you. You, or your traveling com- 
panion, pass the tea and cake. You 
exchange a few words with your caller, 
perhaps spread the palms of your cold 
hands over the few red coals, and try 
to look serene and composed. If you are 
an average foreigner, and not of the loose- 
jointed kind, about five minutes i: this 
position is all you can endure, and you are 
ready to exclaim, ‘ Who shall deliver me 
from bondage to Japanese etiquette?’ 
Your agony betrays itself in your face, 
and one of your polite visitors begs you to 
unbend and stretch out your feet. Thank- 
ful enough, you relieve your aching ankles 
and knees by assuming the attitude of the 
Turk, or the Hawaiian, onthe mats. Occa- 
sionally the hotel-keeper, or your host, 
knowing the weakness of the foreigner, 
offers you a chair. But as vain is the 
effort of the man in a chair to be sociable 
with those on the mats, as for a man on 
horseback to identify himself with a com- 
pany of foot passengers. Half an hour of 
enforced endurance of the standard polite 
position will render the ripe foreigner as 
lame as a foundered horse. The once 
flexible knee joint refuses duty. But then, 
the Japanese are the most polite people in 
the world, and they will pardon any atti- 
tude in one whom they know and respect.” 


MIDNIGHT CONVERSATIONS. 


** Late hours are another of the trials of 


the missionary tourist. Your evening meet-, 


ing begins at 8 or 8.30 P.M. and closes 
atro. At this late and weary hour, your 
Christian friends, or more interested hear- 
ers, flock into your room for a sociable of 
one or two hours. Gathered around the 
brazier, with tea and tobacco, they talk 
and talk. If the missionary and his helper 
can watch and wait and talk on and on 
through these midnight hours, they will 
do more for individuals than by all their 
formal preaching. These late midnight 
talks are not all mere talk. Often the 
gravest subjects are discussed with admir- 
able ability. For instance, on this tour 
we have heard the following subjects dis- 
cussed: Bismarck’s advice to Mr. Ito, 
that it is the elevation of the people by 


the gospel that Japan needs ; the character 
of Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
Grant; the Liberty party; the Progressive 
party; election by ballot; the liberty of 
America; women’s rights; the education 
of women; the means of elevating this 
country; the religious newspapers of 
Japan; the theory of annihilation; and 
many of the doctrines of the gospel. 

** One need only have his ears open to 
the midnight talks of the young men of 
the land to realize the wonderful awakening 
of this whole people to a consciousness of 
the aspirations of the great world about 
them. Though but few of them ever 
heard of Dr. Hopkins, many are awake to 
the fact expressed by him, that ‘the 
scoundrel who travels forty miles an hour 
is the same scoundrel at the end of his 
journey that he was at its beginning,’ 
that moral and spiritual elevation is needed 
by the individual and by the nation. 
These midnight talks reveal the heart of 
the people.” 


PROPHESIES OF BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 


Mr. Davis writes as follows of the pro- 
phetic apprehension of the Buddhist priests 
in that vicinity, in regard to the certain 
triumph of Christianity in Japan : — 

‘* This province of Echigo is regarded 
as the stronghold of Buddhism, and it has 
been said that whatever other provinces 
may do with Christianity, this one will 
remain firm. But I begin to doubt it. 
Echigo is in darkness that can almost be 
felt; and what are we, two families and 
our seventy converts, to these hundreds and 
thousands, aye, over one anda half millions 
of souls! Nevertheless, something is 
coming over the minds of the blind leaders 
of these blind; the priests are beginning 
to tremble for their ark. Our poor preach- 
ing has certainly had nothing to do with 
it. Whether our mere presence here in 
the city has anything to do with it I can- 
not say. But more likely it is the success 
of Christian work in all parts of the land, 
that has moved the Buddhist priests of 
even Echigo to make some remarkable 
confessions. At one of their preaching- 
places in this city last Sunday, where six 
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of their priests were present, they acknowl- 
edged that Buddhism is rapidly waning 
and Christianity as rapidly gaining, ‘so 
that,’ as they put it, ‘by the time the 
present generation of odasan and ojisan 
(grandmothers and grandfathers) has 
passed away, Christianity will have con- 
quered and become the prevailing religion 
of Japan.’ Is our Saul become one of the 
prophets ? 

** We missionaries have felt for the last 
two years that Japan may become, by the 
end of the century, as Christian as Mada- 
gascar or the Sandwich Islands, if only 
the various missionary societies at work 
here will pour in their men and women 
now, that, after their three or more years 
of preparation, they may take our places 
as we fall, or may at least come to our 
succor when we are engaged in the heat of 
the battle. But I had not expected the 
priests, especially these of Niigata, to set 
the same time for the triumph of Imman- 
uel’s army. Can it be that they are becom- 
ing, ignorantly, blindly, our forerunners? 
I am willing to have such acknowledgments 
go on. I feel like Paul when he wrote 
Phil. i, 18. The people who hear such 
words will, many of them at least, hear 
our preaching more readily, and be already 
somewhat prepared to accept it because of 
what it has done, and is doing, and is 
bound to do, even on the confession of its 
bitterest enemies.” 


ee 
Foochow f#lission. 
ENCOURAGING SIGNS. 

TueE following brief extracts from recent 
letters indicate the present hopeful condi- 
tion of things in this mission. Mr. Hart- 
well writes, November 6: — 

** Our work is encouraging in the outlook, 
but we do not see the outpouring of the 
Spirit's influence as we desire. A few 
have been received to church member- 
ship this year, but no large numbers as 
yet. We had a good spiritual meeting 
with our helpers, beginning on the evening 
of October 2. We had some spiritual and 
practical subjects up for discussion, and I 
think much good was done.” 


Foochow Mission. 
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Mr. Walker, of the same date, writes : — 
** We still have good news from up the 
river. Dr. Ting reports that there was 
a fire at Yang-chin-kang last summer 
which destroyed a number of houses. It 
began near the southern end of the village, 
and was working toward the house of 
acl wch member. Dr. Ting, seeing this, 
ran to his chamber, and earnestly con- 
fessed sin, and entreated God's mercy: 
then, rushing out again, he saw that a wind 
had sprung up from the north and was 
driving the fire back. This occurrence 
stirred up anew the interest in Christianity. 

‘* There was one case of persecution in 
that region, but our helper, Niiling, went 
to the ones who were making the trouble, 
and, with the wisdom of a serpent and the 
meekness of a dove, secured a peaceful 
settlement of the trouble. The Lord has 
raised us up some remarkable men in that 
region, and that too without much human 
instrumentality.” 


THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Miss Newton writes, November 8, of 
her method of labor among the women : — 

**We have plenty of work among the 
women. This afternoon a large company 
came in, while I was in the schoolroom 
with my history class. They sat there till 
we had finished, and then came into the 
sitting-room. They had many questions 
to ask and remarks to make about various 
things in the room; but it was easy to 
lead the way and talk of God and heaven. 
I showed them an illustrated copy of the 
Prodigal Son, in which they were much 
interested. A little questioning brought 
out the fact that one of the women had 
heard the story before, and she .entered 
into the spirit of it, and helped me make 
it plain to the rest. When I asked, Who 
is represented by the father ? the answer 
came readily—-God. That story means 
more to me here than it used to in America, 
and I find no other chapter in the Bible 
that I can use to such good advantage 
with the women. 

‘** Oh for the power of the Holy Spirit to 
make fruitful the seed which has been 
sown here through the long years! so 
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many know enough of the truth for salva- 
tion. Mrs. Hartwell did much faithful 
work in this neighborhood, ‘and Mrs. 
Osgood’s name is almost a_ household 


word.” 
—< 


North China fMission. 


TOUR TO THE OUT-STATIONS. — DEVASTA- 
TION BY THE FLOODS. 


Mr. AMENT, of Peking, in a recent 
tour of over six weeks to the neighboring 
out-stations, found the country in a 
wretched condition from the excessive 
rains, but the people friendly, and affairs 
at the stations for the most part in a hope- 
ful condition. He writes, November 8 : — 

‘* There being no inn at Stable Peace, 
our first station, we were allowed by the 
head men, or elders, to lodge in the 
temple, the Taoist priest in charge also 
giving his consent. This priest honestly 
confessed the superiority of our faith to 
his own, but is loath to give up a certain 
support in the temple to the uncertainties 
of the new religion. Several men were 
received as probationers, and one fine boy 
was selected for the Tung-cho school. 

‘*At Cho Chou the rains had washed 
down the house of the only male member 
of the church. However, through this 
man’s activity, our week’s stay in the city 
proved to be a very busy one. The peo- 
ple were friendly, and the seed sown in the 
past has not been wasted. Two men 
presented themselves as inquirers and were 
present at our meetings. 

**At this point our voyaging began. 
The country is a watery desert of vast 
eytent. The poverty of the people is 
pitiable in the extreme. The officials were 
making some feeble efforts to relieve the 
general distress. As all the large and 
comfortable boats had been forcibly seized 
to assist in the distribution, we were 
reduced to great inconvenience.in securing 
boats at all. 

‘The church at Pei Mu Chiao had 
planned, during the present year, to take 
some vigorous measures looking toward 
the erection of a chapel, of which they 
are sadly in need. But the flood has 


interfered, and their strength will be ex- 
hausted in keeping the wolf from the door 
during the coming winter. Our progress 
by boat was across good, cultivable land 
where in some places submerged grain 
was still standing. 

‘* At Wen Au we were greatly pleased 
with the reception given us, and the 
general disposition of the people. The 
Christians here have been subject to so 
many petty annoyances in times past that 
their progress has been slow. But the 
situation is now changed for the better. 
Five intelligent men were received as pro- 
bationers, and the little church is much 
encouraged. 

‘* Again sailing over fields of grain, the 
water being from seven to ten feet deep, 
we reached our nearest station, the village 
of Wang Hsin. The Christians here are 
few in number and weak in faith. There is 
no well-instructed man among them to act 
as leader, and their progress is slow. 
However, there was here a goodly number 
of applicants for baptism. 

** On our return from this village to the 
city of Wen Au we nearly had Paul's ex- 
perience in the Adriatic. A strong gale 
from the north raised the usually quiet 
waters of the plain into a savage fury, and 
our small craft was nearly engulfed. The 
dastardly cowardice of the farmer-boatmen 
greatly added to the danger of the situa- 
tion.” 

THE CLIMAX OF DESOLATION. 

‘*The region about Wen Ax is a para- 
dise compared with Hsien Hsien. Here 
the water was deeper and the damage more 
extensive. Houses were washed down; 
timbers and furniture carried away by the 
waters. The church members are literally 
houseless. They have suffered heretofore 
from flood and drouth, but never before 
was their misery so great as now. It looks 
as if a fierce tornado had swept over the 
village bearing away houses and uprooting 
trees. The waters not only tore down 
their houses, but also carried away the 
timbers, so that they have but faint hope 
of restoring them. ., Their furniture, dishes, 
etc., are a mass of débrzs, under the ruins of 
the walls and roof. Some of the people 
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are dwelling in rudely constructed huts, 
and the remainder were crowded into the 
few houses that were left. The leading 
family of the church had twenty-one good 
rooms in his compound, of which not one 
remains. 

** During the past year the emperor has 
disbursed vast sums to the officials for the 
repair of dikes and embankments, but the 
work has been wholly neglected. I am 
safe in estimating that at least ten thou- 
sand square miles of good, arable land are 
under water, and millions of people are 
depending on imperial bounty to keep 
them from starvation. Tribute grain is 
pouring into the country in large quantities. 
The elements seem to combine with a 
depraved official class to keep this people 
in abject poverty and crush all manhood 
and enterprise out of them. 

** Our long trip is ended, and we look 
back with pleasure upon the friendliness of 
our reception, and the tolerance toward a 
strange religion and its teachers. The 
country is wonderfully opened to Chris- 
tianity, and, if the number of missionaries 
were increased a hundred-fold, their hands 
would still be full.” 


A VOICE OF THANKFULNESS. 


Mr. Beach, upon his arrival at Tung-cho, 
November 19, sends back these glowing 
words of thankfulness and joy : — 

**At home at last! I take this first 
opportunity to greet you from the land of 
our adoption. Let me thank you for send- 
ing us here, not because it is a fine 
place, nor because our neighbors outside 
the mission are very attractive, but 
because there is any amount of work 
to do and work that weeds doing. A 
first plunge into heathendom is rather 
chilling, but after all one feels a fiery glow 
as soon as the chill has passed. China’s 
millions ‘and Japan’s myriads utter a Mace- 
donian cry, to one who actually sees them 
at home, which I wish all of our theo- 
logical students could hear. Ten thousand 
ambitions ought to fill every Christian who 
has seen even the little that I have. When 
we were in Japan it seemed as if we must 
Stay there, so interesting are the people 
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and so urgent the need. And indeed I 
cannot conceive of a country that is so 
interesting as new Japan, in the possibilities 
of large usefulness in the family of Oriental 
nations. Happy, thrice happy, is he who 
is privileged to work for that nation! 
Still, when I had reached China, I felt 
glad that this is to be our home, for China 
is in greater darkness, and is so strongly 
intrenched behind her walls of national 
self-complacency, that the gospel seems 
more needed here than in the Sunrise 
Kingdom.” 
— 
Shanse (Mission. 
LOCATING AT CHIEH-HSIU. 


Mr. Stimson, of Tai-yuen-fu, writing 
October 15, relates his experience in 
securing a house at the new station at 
Chieh-Hsiu. After speaking of the diffi- 
culties encountered for several days from 
obstinate and extortionate landlords, he 
continues : — 

** At the inn I ordered our cart made 
ready to depart, but the carter replied that 
I could not go; that there was an affair on 
hand. On the previous day I had looked 
at a large house which was offered on 
reasonable terms. Though I did not like 
it at all, I had not said a word of dis- 
approval. News of this had reached the 
landlord of another house I had desired, 
and he had come to more reasonable 
terms. I went to his house, and the 
papers were quickly made out in proper 
form. But a verbal agreement was made 
that I should not have the house until I 
could present satisfactory papers from the 
officials, showing my right to come there 
and live. This finished, I spent a quiet 
Sunday, full of thankfulness and hope. 

‘* Monday morning I paid the earnest- 
money, and at noon left the city. Hurry- 
ing on with my horse, I reached home on 
Wednesday. This was very fortunate, for 
Thursday the heavens opened, and the 
floods came. Immense damage, and som: 
loss of life, was occasioned both here anc 
more especially in Shantung. All streams 
overflowed. Many villages were under 
water, and there was reported to be much 
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suffering. ‘fravel was suspended. The 
state of the roads prevented my return to 
Chieh-Hsiu until October 24. 

‘*On arrival there we found all quiet. 
I exhibited that document of which 
it is said, ‘One seldom wants it, but 
when he does want it, he wants it bad’ 
—the passport. The landlord said that it 
was good enough as far as it went; but 
that it did not say I could live anywhere 
in China, only that I might travel, and 
insisted that before I could enter the 
house, or pay the balance of rent agreed 
upon, I must obtain a proclamation from 
the local yamén. As theré was no 
precedent for such a thing, I demurred ; 
but the point was pressed, and Chang 
Lao Shik, advising the attempt, I finally 
acceded.” 


SECURING A PROCLAMATION. 


‘* Accordingly, my most respectful card, 
with a formal request for a proclamation 
‘such as has been given to the Romanists 
at Tai-yuen-fu,’ was carried to the official. 
He was not at home, but his secretary 
received us very courteously, and promised 
that our affair should be presented at the 
first opportunity. The next day I sent 
a present which I had made up for the 
purpose, including a copy of Mr. Sheffield’s 
Universal History and a pair of large maps 
of the world, in Chinese. His Honor 
received the present, returning his card 
with thanks. This was great encourage- 
ment. Day after day we were put off, 
however. until his Honor had leisure. But 
at length an invitation came to wait 
upon the magistrate at ten o'clock the 
next morning. We were most pleasantly 
received, and, after numerous questions of 
our purpose and aims in living there, and 
a re-examination of my passport, we were 
promised the proclamation ‘in three or 
two days.’ Thanking me again for the 
book and maps, we were invited to sip our 
tea, which had been cooling for more than 
a half hour, and took our leave. We 
waited two days and sent for the proclama- 
tion. It was not ready, but was prom- 
ised for Monday at ten o'clock. It came 
in state on horseback. It informs the 


people that foreigners come to study the 
language and preach religion, and forbids 
any unpleasant demonstrations. The bal- 
ance of the rent was paid, receipts were 
passed, certain repairs in the house 
ordered, and after dinner we started again 
for Tai-yuen-fu. The house is near the 
south wall, surrounded with other dwellings 
and only a few moments’ walk from the 
south gate, outside of which are only two 
or three houses. The view over the 
plain extends ten miles, with high and 
rugged hills behind, and is very beautiful. 

** Thus far the prospect for a quiet 
settlement seems better than our anticipa- 
tion. We long to get settled and to be 
more free for such efforts as we may engage 
in. We need the especial prayers of all 
who love us and our work, that we may 
have needed wisdom to live well under 
these new conditions of trial, greater love 
for souls, so that, like Stephen of old, we 
may become irresistible in our influence 
over those who come near us. Oh that we 
all may be men full of the Holy Ghost and 
of power!” 

— 


Hicronesian fAlission. 
THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 

Mr. WALkup, of Kusaie, November 5, 
sends the report of the work in the Gilbert 
Islands for the year 1882-83, which pre- 
sents interesting features. 

The 7raining-school at Kusaie is pros- 
pering, having received a valuable grant of 
land from the king, and new buildings have 
been erected. The younger scholars, 
especially, are making fine progress in 
English as well as in the Gilbert Island 
language, while all are more ‘‘ accustomed 
to regular habits, realizing the fruit of 
peace, order, and industry.” 

Butaritari, revived last year, has been 
reinforced, and is making good progress. 
Here are four hundred and eighty-three 
church members, and nine church build- 
ings, while the contributions for the year 
were one hundred and sixty dollars. ‘* The 
people are all clothed when in the villages 
and attending services. The king has 
given up his ‘harem,’ and is a regular 
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attendant at public worship, accompanied 
by his body-guard, some thirty strong.” 

At TJapiteuea, the people have been 
eighteen months without missionary or 
teacher, but have kept up regular worship, 
contributing four thousand pounds of cocoa- 
nut-fibre twine for expenses. Only a few 
are clothed. Rev. Mr. Kapu, their old 
missionary, returns to them, with his 
daughter and son-in-law, besides two 
teachers, and it is thought that good 
** results will surely follow, that is, clothing, 
schools, and growth in spirituality.” 

At Vonouti a teacher was left two years 
ago. His school has been patronized by 
old and young, and sixty-four dollars’ 
worth of books have been sold. The 
people are ‘‘ very quiet and civil, with a 
good quantity of clothing.” A church of 
four members has been organized, with 
four more waiting to join by letter from 
Tamana. There are also some inquirers. 
Another teacher and wife have been left to 
help on the good work begun. The devil 
is also active. Mr. Bingham’s helper at 
Honolulu, a native of Nonouti, has returned 
to his home, and also to the devil’s service, 
as adancing-master! ‘‘ Let our prayer be 
offered in faith that the Holy Spirit will 
give wisdom to these two native teachers 
and their scholars to resist all the wiles 
of the devil, and that peace and righteous- 
ness may reign at Nonouti.” 

Apemama is the home of the *‘ Gilbert 
Island waifs,” the story of whose rescue 
and return last year excited so much 
interest in Japan, as well as in this country. 
(See Missionary Herald for April and 
June, 1883.) It seems that they were 
converted under the labors of Teraoi, the 
teacher left by Mr. Taylor, in 1881, who 
has been greatly blessed ‘‘after his 
wrestle with the principalities and powers 
of darkness on Apemama. The old king 
was also a priest, or medicine-man, and he 
called Teraoi to a contest to prove the 
power of Jehovah over the pagan deities. 
The penalty, in case of failure, was death. 
The teacher showed the king that his gods 
were only coral stone, ‘and they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake.’ Soon after, while the 
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teacher with some people were singing and 
praying in an adjoining building, the old 
man was moved to draw near and listen to 
the wonderful words of life, and Christian- 
ity triumphed.” Here Mr. Walkup wit- 
nessed the novel sight of the Christian 
marriage, by Rev. D. Kanoho, of forty-six 
couples, the majority old people, at one 
ceremony. He also baptized and admitted 
to the church one hundred and two persons, 
among them three of the ‘‘ waifs,” the old 
man and his wife, and one of the young 
men. ‘* The people are all clothed, and 
are apparently prospering in material 
things. They have commenced building 
a stone church, and there are good pros- 
pects of spiritual growth.” 

On Maiana dancing has been the excite- 
ment for several months, and only a few of 
the church members had resisted the cor- 
rupting influence, but the leaven of the 
gospel has been working, and forty-six 
were baptized and admitted to the church, 
and nineteen couples married. A notorious 
white trader has recently been converted, 
and is now helping to build up what once 
he destroyed. 

At Marekei, when the Hawaiian mis- 
sionary left in 1879 for a temporary rest, 
there were two hundred and eighteen 
church members. Upon his return in 
1882, although ‘‘a sturdy-going Gilbert 
Islander had been with them all the time,” 
he found many had fallen away; but soon 
the work revived. Many were restored, 
and fourteen admitted to the church during 
the year. The people seemed quiet, and 
quite a number were neatly clothed. 

On Afpatang there are one hundred and 
sixty-five church members, after nearly 
twenty-six years labor by various mission- 
aries. ‘*The adversary has been very 
active, and has a good many followers. 
The island is now to have a trial under 
only native teachers. There has been, the 
past year, much dancing, rumors of war, 
and disquiet, resulting partly from returned 
laborers and exiles from Hawaiian Islands ; 
but the good seed has been coming up, 
some in good soil, and seventy-two have 
been admitted to the church.” 

Though Zarawa is seemingly the least 
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productive of the Gilbert Islands under 
missionary labor, yet to the little flock of 
five fifteen have been added the past year. 
The Gilbert Island teacher left last year 
without any converts, many being deterred 
from visiting him by threats of persecu- 
tion; but another takes his place, and 
‘« will still knock away until the door is 
unfastened by God’s grace and power.” 

Mr. Walkup’s visit at the mission station 
was in the night, he having been ten hours 
in a boat from the Morning Star, with 
a head wind, waiting for the tide in order 
to land. ‘So, after singing, praying, and 
talking to the little flock at this midnight 
hour, we leave the Gilbert Islands for at 
least another year. Soon the moon sets. 
The Morning Star is twelve miles away. 
We anchor and wait for the day; then 
board the ship, and sail away for home.” 

Mr. Walkup, in a letter accompanying 
the report, gives more particularly some 
incidents of the voyage and work. He 
says :— 

‘* Thirty-nine Marshall Island ‘ waifs,’ 
who brought up at Kusaie in November, 
1882, were helped on their way home by 
the Star as far as Ebon. Some of their 
number were Christian people, and they 
united with us in worship in their own 
language, unintelligible to us. The wit- 
ness of those Apemama (Gilbert Island) 
waifs brought back by way of Japan and 
California, is only one of many similar 
illustrations of the power of the gospel in 
Micronesia. 

‘‘A strong stirring of my emotional 
nature occurred when we reached Butari- 
tari, and all the Hawaiian missionaries and 
Gilbert Island teachers and their families 
gathered on the wharf at our landing for 
a hand-shake and salutation. They came 
not from the boat, but from a tramp of 
four hundred yards on the flats with 
trousers rolled up above the knees, carrying 
umbrellas and shoes. Some of the teachers 
went out from the school only last year; 
some, two years ago. It was a real plea- 
sure to me to be face to face with them 
again, and listen to their reports of work 
among their people and the heathen. 

**Ten Tibwe, on Nonouti, and Ten 


Teraoi, on Apemama, had had the night 
of opposition and persecution; but the 
morning had, as we trust, really dawned. 
David, on Tarawa, seemingly had the 
morning first, and then the night, that is, he 
had some scholars, then they were driven 
away by threats from the chiefs. For 
several weeks not a person came to his 
house. He had to do his own fishing, and 
live on such food as he could find around 
him, until the Star came and took him 
away to ‘ general meeting.’ 

‘* Te Kaure had plerty of volunteer help 
to commence a house for a school, but had 
to finish it by his own labor. When 
finished, many of the deserters were 
ashamed to attend school, but at length 
some came and made good progress. One 
teacher went to a village, and soon the 
people commenced with their dancing; 
but he kept going to their dance-houses, 
and preaching to them there until he broke 
up the dancing; and almost all in the 
villages became faithful seekers after Christ. 

‘* At Maiana I left the Star from outside 
in the boat, expecting to meet her the next 
day, at the other end of the island, at 
anchor. When we sighted the anchorage 
the next day, however, the Star was not 
in sight. We well knew she had been 
drifted away with the current, and we settled 
our minds to await her return in about one 
week, or perhaps longer. But an excellent 
breeze that day and night enabled her to 
stem the current, and gain a point on the 
reef where she dropped anchor just after 
midnight, as it calmed again. Sabbath 
morning our eyes beheld our. vessel at 
anchor to our joy and delight.” 


—————— 
@rst Central African {Hission. 


LIFE IN A VILLAGE. 


Letters from Bailunda, bearing date of 
October 26, report the mission in good 
health, and that a decision has been 
reached to occupy Bihé at once. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sanders and Mr. Fay have been 
assigned to the new field, but the mail left 
before King Kwikwi’s consent had been 
asked ; but the brethren were hoping that 
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he would furnish them carriers to go on to 
Bihé. Before this plan had been decided 
upon, Mr. and Mrs. Sanders pitched their 
tent at Ochilumbu, a village some miles 
from their station at Chilume. Of their 
stay there Mrs. Sanders writes to a friend: 

** The first week in October we took our 
beds and tent and came to this place 
(Ochilumbu) to spend a few weeks. Our 
primary object was that my husband might 
have a better opportunity to hear the 
language spoken by the people themselves. 
To accomplish this we have pitched our 
tent just as close to tlie village as possible. 
We are so near that Mr. Sanders can 
distinctly hear all conversation carried on 
in the public square. Our home is only 
seven miles, or, as distance is reckoned 
here, two hours away. At any time we 
can easily return if it is necessary. 

**] think we have spoken of the chain 
of mountains which we have called the 
Blue Ridge. Just at the foot of this ridge 
we have camped. Yesterday we went a 
little way up the mountain and sat down. 
Oh for the artist’s gift to place before you 
some of the beauties of this scene! Far 
away to the west the sun was almost 
hidden by the high peaks of a mountain 
range, not visible from our house in Chi- 
lume. About ten miles to the northwest 
the King’s Mountain crowns a gradual 
elevation. Nearly east from the King’s 
Mountain is another range similar to 
the one here. Between these ranges lie 
the valleys of the Kuleli and Ukie rivers, 
whose courses are plainly marked by the 
fresher lines of green. These valleys are 
interspersed with clumps of trees, indicat- 
ing villages. Away to our right, perhaps 
two or three miles, is a fine grove of trees, 
and in the midst a huge mound. On 
questioning about this, my husband was 
told that a long time ago, before either 
these men or their fathers were born, some 
white men built there, and that at last a 
great many of the people went to Benguela 
with those white men and never came 
back. I presume you will conclude, as we 
did, that the white men were slave-traders. 

**No wonder these poor people are 
suspicious of the motives of any white men 
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who come among them. That they are 
beginning to trust us is evident from 
the delight with which they have wel- 
comed us to their village, and from the 
comparisons they are continually drawing 
between us and the Portuguese at Catum- 
tella and Benguela. They keep asking us 
if we will not come and build a house 
here, and teach their children to read and 
write. They seem so anxious about it that 
we are prayerfully considering whether it 
would be worth while, for a year or two of 
work, to build a temporary house and move 
here. 

** Last evening Mr. Sanders had the joy 
of feeling that he had made one man com- 
prehend the plan of salvation through the 
atonement of Christ. This being the first 
instance in which he felt sure that he was 
at all comprehended, we have very glad 
and thankful hearts, because it shows at 
last that he can begin to make known 
the love of Jesus. Though the man’s 
heart was not touched, yet, if the Holy 
Spirit is pleased to convict him of sin, he 
will have a little light to lead him to Christ. 
This man has been very kind and helpful 
to us in every way since we came, especially 
in our study of the language He is daily 
remembered at the throne of mercy. He 
says the day we return to Chilume the tears 
wil] roll down the cheeks of the people of 
Ochilumbu. 

‘*One woman here has interested me 
very deeply. She is lame, one foot being 
gone. Every morning soon after we rise 
she passes our tent, on her way to the 
field, with her baby about two years old 
on her back. Her face is always bright 
and smiling, and her ‘ Kalunga? kalunga ?’ 
(How do you do?) is always the cheeriest 
greeting we hear. About three in the 
afternoon she returns, carrying, in addition 
to the baby on her back, a huge basket of 
wood on her head, so heavy that my hus- 
band would scarcely let me lift it. Still, 
her face is bright and cheery. How she 
manages, with only a stick to help her, to 
carry her baby and her wood, is a constant 
puzzle to me. How I long to tell her of 
Him who is able to make her heavy 
burdens light.” 
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European Turkev Mission. 
A HOPEFUL LOOK IN BULGARIA. 


Mr. MATENCHEFF, who is alluded to 
in the following extract from a letter from 
Mr. Locke, of Samokov, dated Philippop- 
olis, October 16, is known to many in this 
country by his residence here. He is now 
laboring in connection with the Bulgarian 
Evangelical Society, thus heartily identi- 
fying himself with his own people, though 
receiving his support from the American 
Board through a grant-in-aid to the Bul- 
garian Society. His example is to be 
commended to all Bulgarians and young 
men of other nationalities, who are study- 
ing in the United States in preparation for 
labor among their countrymen. They will 
have far greater influence when connected 
with native organizations, than as agents 
of a foreign Board. 

Mr. Locke says : — : 

‘* | rejoice to say that, when I left home 
last week Wednesday, things wore a far 
more hopeful look than they had shown for 
several months previously. You will have 
noticed how change has followed change in 
Bulgaria, within the last few weeks; the 
fruits of which thus far have been only for 
our encouragement and comfort. A mis- 
sionary to the Jews has arrived in Sophia. 
Beyond the fact that he came from Eng- 
land, and that he has applied for permission 
to open a school for Jewish children, and 
that he plans to open an evening school for 
the public, I know no more. _ Rev. J. N. 
Matencheff, M.p., has gone to Sophia and 
entered the work there as an evangelist. 
He seems to be entering the work as a 
stout-hearted /ellow-worker. He has a 
most interesting field.” 


DISSATISFACTION WITH THE PRIESTS. 


Mr. Locke, writing again from Philip- 
popolis, November 7, speaks of ‘*‘a deep 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the clergy” 
pervading the people, and ‘‘a determina- 
tion to have preaching in their churches by 
the Orthodox.” He goes on to say : — 

‘* A new church is being erected here in 
this city, which I have been told is to be 
called the ‘Church of the Enlightened.’ 


‘It is a remarkable fact that one cannot 


find young men who are willing to study 
to be priests. Kasanlik formerly, say five 
to eight years since, had sixteen priests. 
It now has but four, and they have been 
called in from the villages. The. move- 
ment of some of the young men in Yam- 
boul, to raise from one to five hundred 
liras to hire a preacher from somewhere 
outside, is another significant sign. It is 
now a common cry, I might say: ‘We 
must have preaching in our church.’ I 
wish I could report all of our people as 
alive to the occasion. Never was the 
special presence and lead of the Holy 
Spirit more needed.” 


EVANGELIZING THE VILLAGES. 


Writing from Samokov, December 13, 
Mr. Locke speaks of the favorable prospects 
of successful preaching through the villages. 
Mr. Bagadjieff, pastor of the Yamboul 
church, has been given a vacation of a 
year, which he wishes to spend in laboring 
around among the villages, and ‘*is just 
the man for such a work.” Mr. Locke 
furthermore writes : — 

‘* The villages as yet are not polluted 
by the tide of evil and corruption which 
came rolling in with the late war. Com- 
pared with the cities, they are pure; but 
the dwellers in them are ignorant of the 
truth. They are godly after a certain way, 
that of their fathers — blind followers of 
the blind. They think that they are doing 
God service, but have very little or no idea 
of the true God, and of Christ his Son, 
their Saviour. 

‘One of the questions considered at 
our late conference of workers at Yamboul 
was: ‘ The villages and their needs.’ And 
it was gratifying to see how the pastors and 
helper$ present seemed to feel that this 
was a question in which their churches and 
communities were specially interested ; that 
the evangelizing of the villages was the 
duty of the churches ; that it was work which 
their churches needed to have to do; and 
that, if done at all, it must be by them. 
We look for a more vigorous endeavor on 
the part of those present in behalf of 
the villages.” 
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BANYA AND KOSTENITZ. 

Mr. Sleeper, of Samokov, writes, Novem- 
ber 30, of a brief tour, with one of the 
native teachers, to some villages in Eastern 
Roumelia, in which he saw and heard 
much to encourage him. He says: — 

**Our service in Banya was held in a 
private house, the room containing twenty- 
five. Some of these were new hearers, 
who seemed deeply moved by Mr. Sitch- 
anoff’s sermon. One man frequently inter- 
jected approving remarks; or illustrations of 
the points discussed. I was particularly 
interested in a young man, sitting by me, 
who has been invited several times to 
attend the Protestant meetings, and who is 
convinced of the truth, knows his duty, 
but evidently hesitates to take the step 
which will subject him to so much ridicule 
and reproach. He wants to attend our 
school in Samokov. 

‘** The friends in Kostenitz hire a neat 
and convenient room, appropriately fitted 
up asachapel. The work here is prosper- 
ing hopefully, and the helper, who is 
supplying both these villages, is doing 
faithful, earnest work. The man, who last 
year held the office of Amet, or mayor, 
of the village, has recently joined the 
little band that fills the room every Sunday. 
The leaven is working in Kostenitz. Our 
friends seem to feel that they are respon- 
sible for the progress of the kingdom of 
God in that village, as far as men can be 
responsible for the work of the Lord.” 


A FATHER’S HEART SOFTENED. 


** The example of one follower is es- 
pecially telling to all who know him. He 
attended one of the special daily prayer- 
meetings held during the last week of 
prayer, was convicted on the spot, and 
fully surrendered his heart to Christ in the 
first prayer-meeting he had ever attended. 
His father was bitterly enraged, and tried 
every means to persuade his son to forsake 
his new faith ; and finally disinherited him, 
and turned him, with his family, out of 
doors. One of the older brethren gave 
him a field to cultivate on the halves, as a 
protection against want. The harvest was 
abundant, and the young man, having 
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gathered his moiety, with filial love as 
strong and simple as ever, went to his 
father, and offered to divide it with him. 
The father’s heart was moved to the core ; 
he burst into tears, and sobbed like a child. 
He begged his son to return home. ‘I 
cannot give up my faith,’ said the son. 
‘I don’t care about that, only come back 
again.’ ‘ But I must make my new friends 
welcome tomy home. They will want to 
come sometimes and hold meetings in our 
house.’ ‘Let them come and hold meet- 
ings as often as they like; do just as you 
want to, only come back, and I will never 
persecute you again.’ The young man 
returned, and his father kept his word; 
his conduct towards the Protestants is 
entirely changed ; mockery and insult have 
given place to respect and interest.” 


A TRIP TO SERES AND VICINITY. 


Mr. House, of Samokov, in company 
with Miss Stone, has made a recent trip to 
the Macedonian part of their field, and 
especially to the city of Seres and vicinity. 
He found a rich, fertile country, with cities 
and villages indicating superior wealth. 
He was struck with the fine character of 
the Bulgarian race residing there, and was 
greatly impressed with the bright, intelli- 
gent look of the boys in the Bulgarian 
school in Seres, mostly from the villages. 
Then he says : — 

** The important question is, What shall 
be done for the evangelization of this large 
Bulgarian community? The obstacles 
will be similar to those in other parts of 
the Turkish Empire. But there seems to 
be an open and an inviting field for the 
simple proclamation of the gospel. I can- 
not but believe that many in this region 
are hungering for the Word of Life. My 
associate in the school, Mr. Sitchanoff, 
visited one of the mountain villages in this 
district last summer, and was greatly im- 
pressed with the willingness of the whole 
population to listen to a simple presenta- 
tion of the way of salvation. He was 
invited to preach in the church, and 
although he thought it not best to 
accept the invitation, he preached for 
several hours to a large congregation in 
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the khan. And when, upon the invitation 
of one of the leading villagers, he went to 
his house to drink coffee, he was followed 
by an old man, who still with deep interest 
attended to all that he said, and finally 
asked him: ‘ Did I not hear you say this 
morning that such a poor sinner as I am 
could obtain free forgiveness of his sins 
from God?’ When answered in the 
affirmative, he continued: ‘Ah! I have 
to-day, for the first time in my life, felt in 
my heart what that means.’ The villagers 
assured Mr. S. that, if he would only 
remain and teach them, they would do all 
he asked them to do. This certainly is a 
remarkably encouraging incident ; and the 
character of the people gives me hope that 
there are many villages in that region where 
the people are equally anxious to know the 


way of life.” 
———_—~—— 


€Ceplon fission. 


Mr. S. W. HOowLanp, who is now 
stationed at Chavagacherry, reports the 
following incidents : — 

‘‘At a union Bible meeting, held at 
Valetty, there was considerable disturb- 
ance. They have recently built there a 
temple costing fifty thousand dollars or so, 
and the dedication to the Linga occupied 
forty days, with much pomp and parade. 
Most of the people are sailors and fishers, 
some quite wealthy, but many very rude 
and rough. They feel much elated by 
their newly acquired importance, and are 
more than usually insolent against Chris- 
tianity. When they heard that this Bible 
meeting was to take place, some of the 
baser sort gathered stones in the adjoining 
compounds, and soon after the meeting 
commenced they began throwing them. 
At times there was quite a shower of stones 
and a corresponding disturbance within 
the building. We quieted the disturbance 
within by singing, and kept on the meeting 
to the end, but it was not very satisfactory. 
The two head men of the village were 
promptly dismissed from office two days 
after for not assisting in keeping order, 
and for doing nothing to bring up the 
offenders. The next month we had three 


Bible meetings in the Chavagacherry field, 
two of them in the tent, with audiences of 
two or three hundred. The subject 
this year was: ‘Sin: its nature, effects, 
and remedy’; and the speakers took hold 
of the discussion with interest. 

‘« There are many here at Chavagacherry 
who have no belief in idolatry and scarcely 
in anything, and we hope we may reach 
them. Of the forty-five village school- 
teachers twenty-seven are church members, 
and twelve others we hope will soon come 
forward as decided Christians, leaving only 
six who do not show much interest. 
There is a large bazaar almost across the 
street, and women, who are its chief fre- 
quenters, are learning to come in for a call. 
Several companies of ten to twenty have 
come with great curiosity to see the 
sewing-machine, and the opportunity is 
improved for a conversation in religion. 
These Bible-lectures have seemed to inter- 
est the people and bring in a good many 
unusual attendants. The women’s meet- 
ings also are increasing in interest. We 
think that the outlook is quite encouraging. 

‘I had the privilege of presiding at our 
annual convocation, held this year at Batti- 
cotta. Only about five hundred were 
present, which is not as many as usual, 
owing to the fact that the long delayed 
sowing rain had just come and farmers 
must be in their fields. However, the 
meeting did not lack in interest. Africa 
and Turkey, as was natural, especially 
engaged our attention, as also the temper- 
ance question which is being vigorously 
pushed in some quarters, and I hope may 
be in all Jaffna.” 

Dr. Hastings, of Batticotta, writes : — 

‘* Evening meetings in the villages, 
moonlight nights, have been held, but the 
attendance has not been, generally, as 
large as formerly. The people are often 
busy in their gardens or away attending 
festivals at their temples, and it is getting 
more difficult, without offering some special 
attraction, to induce them to attend a Chris- 
tian religious meeting. The publications 
of the Theosophical Society, formed in 
India under the auspices of Colonel 
Olcutt, an American, and Madam Blavat- 
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sky, are being circulated to some extent 
among us and are read. The high praise 
bestowed by Colonel Olcutt upon the 
learning and writings of the ancient 
Hindus is flattering to the pride of many, 
and has its influence in securing their good 
will and frequently their co-operation. As 
these opposing forces enter the field, there 
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earnest Christian laborers, whose minds 
are thoroughly imbued with the teaching 
and spirit of the gospel. 

‘* At Panditeripo, the work goes on much 
as usual. The Misses Leitch visit the 
station frequently, sometimes remaining 
for several days, holding meetings and 
visiting the schools.” 





is an increasing demand for intelligent, 
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AFRICA. 


THE ConGco. — Next to the Amazon, the Congo is considered the largest river on 
the globe. For one hundred and fifteen miles from the mouth it is navigable for ocean 
steamers. Then come rapids, around which Stanley's road runs, but above them is 
navigable water, in the main river and its branches, for more than forty-five hundred 
miles. Mr. Stanley is opening up the country with indomitable energy, not for Belgium 
merely, but for the world, Among his important discoveries is Lake Mantumba, with 
a population upon its shores so dense that the same uniformity throughout the Congo 
basin would give fifty-five to the square mile, or near fifty million persons. ‘* Despite 
every prognostication to the contrary,” Stanley writes, ** this river will yet redeem the 
lost continent.” Some apprehension has been felt lest the Portuguese reassert their 
claim to the Congo territory, and so blast the present magnificent prospect for commerce 
and Christianity. ‘* For they,” in the words of Stanley, ‘* would but seal it to the silence 
of the coming centuries.” The only escape is through a protectorate by England, and 
a guaranteed neutrality to all the nations. Then the Congv will become a great highway 
of the Lord. 

A brief report of the mission of Sir Frederick Goldsmid, who was sent by the King 
of the Belgians to investigate the operations of the International Association on the 
Congo, has appeared. General Goldsmid went to the Congo River in September 
last, but on account of sickness was not able to ascend the river as far as was desired. 
He however made extended investigations, and was surprised and favorably impressed 
by the work accomplished. He found that no inconsiderable trade had already sprung 
up, that goods from Manchester and from India were in demand, and, sad to say, ardent 
spirits were sent into the interior to villages and camps where the name of the European 
is still no more than a rumor. If the opening of the Congo for commerce is not to be 
under Christian influences, we may well deplore the inevitable degradation which will 
attend the advent of men who are bent only on their own gains. 

The London Times of January 18 gives an outline of plans which had been formed 
by General Gordon, known as ‘ Chinese” Gordon, who had recently agreed, at the 
request of King Leopold of Belgium, to undertake the reorganization of the affairs of 
the International Association upon the Congo. Since this article was written, General 
Gordon has consented to undertake a mission in Egypt with reference to affairs in the 
Soudan. But this scheme in connection with the Congo River is probably only held in 
abeyance until matters in Upper Egypt shall be settled. General Gordon’s plan, 
in brief, is said to be this: To secure a chain of forts along the Congo to Stanley Pool, 
and make secure the outlet by reorganizing the administrative system on that portion 
of the river. Then above Stanley Pool he proposes to go with a force of about five 
hundred men, meeting the Niam Niams, the fierce race between the Congo and the 
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Soudan, which is the chief support of the Central African slave trade. It is believed 
that General Gordon's name, known and respected throughout all the interior of Africa, 
will be a vast power in itself in introducing order among the tribes, if once the Niam 
Niams can be worsted in battle. The scheme is in the interests not of trade, but of 
philanthropy, and General Gordon hopes within a couple of years to touch and destroy 
the very spring of the slave trade. The character of General Gordon gives assurance 
that, if ever the scheme is attempted, it will be carried on in a Christian way, and his 
diversion from the attempt, that he may render service in Egypt at the present time, is 
only an added evidence that he is profoundly interested in the suppression of the slave 
trade, which is fostered by the success of El Mahdi in the Soudan. 


THE SLAVE TRADE.— Rev. Chauncy Maples, of Masasi, in a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the English Anti-Slavery Society, represents the method of trading in slaves 
extensively practised at present in Eastern Africa : — 

‘*] returned about ten days ago from a short excursion in the Makonde country, and 
while I was ‘there I made close inquiries as to the present state of the India-rubber trade 
throughout that region, with more particular reference to its bearing on the nefarious 
traffic in slaves. The whole of the Makonde plateau is rich with the India-rubber vine, 
and, consequently, a thriving trade in the valuable commodity has grown up between 
the Makonde people and the Banians at all the coast towns from Lindi to the mouth of 
the Rovuma. The Makonde take the India-rubber in large quantities to these coast 
towns, and exchange it for the cloths, brass wire, and powder most coveted by the 
Yaos and the up-country slave catchers. With these cloths, etc., they return to their 
villages, and there await the great Yao caravans as they pass down to the coast. In 
these caravans there are generally to be found ivory, tobacco, and slaves. The slaves 
are all bought by the Makonde for the cloth stored up in their houses, and are used by 
them for tilling the ground, the Makonde being famous for the large crops they raise 
and for their diligence in cultivation. When the caravan has thus disposed of all the 
goods which would be contraband at the coast and would expose it to dangerous contact 
with the authorities, it proceeds with its tobacco and ivory to Lindi, Sudi, or Mikindani, 
and sells them off without fear of suspicion. Thus ‘legitimate trade’ in the shape of 
India-rubber is being at present made to fit in conveniently with the traffic in slaves, and 
it is true that of the hundreds of slaves brought down to the coast districts from Nyassa 
very many — perhaps the majority — are now sold off to the tribes adjacent to the sea- 
board, but a few days’ journey from it.” 


WALDENSIANS. — M. Weitzecker, the Waldensian minister of Nice, sailed from 
Portsmouth for the Cape November 9g, as the pioneer missionary of the Church of the 
Valleys. This shows genuine Christian spirit and enterprise, and forebodes blessing to 
the Waldensians at home. An interesting farewell meeting was held in Paris for 
M. and Madame Weitzecker. The Oratoire was crowded, and impressive addresses 
were delivered. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART. — The sad announcement of the death of Mr. James Stewart, 
in the service of the Free Church Missions of Scotland in Central Africa, has already 
been made. Mr. Stewart was a ‘‘son of the manse,” a cousin of Dr. Stewart, of 
Lovedale, South Africa, and by profession a civil engineer. After spending eleven years 
of honorable service in the Department of Public Works in India, and using his furlough 
in assisting the Livingstonian Mission, in 1878 he was appointed missionary engineer 
for the Free Church Missions in Africa. In this capacity he built‘a road around the 
Shiré Rapids, surveyed the shores of Lake Nyassa, erected the mission stations, and 
finally undertook the construction of the Stevenson road of two hundred and ten miles, 
connecting Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. While engaged in this most important 
missionary and commercial work, he was smitten down by fever in August last, leaving 
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a great void in the affairs of Africa. Mr. Stewart was a man of great ability and energy, 
an indomitable and skilful pioneer, thoroughly devoted to the cause of missions, and 
was doing some of the best work of civilization on the ‘‘ Dark Continent.” His loss 
will be keenly felt. 

INDIA. 

TINNEVELLY. — The report of this mission of the Church Missionary Society in 
southeastern India, for 1882, by Bishop Sargent, in the J/ntelligencer for January, 
contains matters of great interest. The Bishop has under his supervision eight 
districts, with from four to twenty pastorates each. Reports from all these pastorates 
indicate no decline in any part of the mission-field, but a general advance. While the 
increase in membership has been only between four and five hundred, the older 
congregations, with few exceptions, are ‘* manifesting more personal, vital piety, more 
Christian zeal in commending the gospel, and more cheerful liberality in support of 
their teachers.” The amount contributed by the Christians of the district for the year, 
for religious purposes, was $10,194, besides $2,100 for school fees, instead of nothing, as 
was for a long time the case. The Bishop thinks this is ‘‘a very fair commencement 
in the matter of self-support.” The number of the baptized and catechumens in the 
whole province is nearly fifty-six thousand, of whom ten thousand are communicants. 
May the Lord add a yet larger blessing. 


POLYNESIA. 


EXPLORATIONS IN NEw GUINEA. — The recent proposition to annex this large and 
important island on the north to Australia has invested it with new interest. It is 
mostly unknown and very inaccessible, no Europeans having as yet penetrated more 
than forty miles from the coast, and the missionaries not so far. Efforts are making to 
secure a more thorough exploration. Dr. Finsch, the distinguished German naturalist, 
spent five months in 1882 in exploring the island, but reached only a few miles inland, 
yet amid magnificent scenery, and tribes whose manners and habits furnished a most 
interesting study. He found a race of pile-builders, analogous to those of the Swiss 
lakes in pre-historic times, and still partly in the condition of the stone age. Last year 
the Melbourne Argus sent out an expedition in charge of Captain Armit, which in 
October last was compelled to return, ‘‘ after a most disastrous trip in point of illness,” 
having reached a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, but nowhere very far 
from the coast. Captain Armit, in his letters, gives a vivid idea of the difficult nature 
of the country, as well as its extreme beauty and fertility. He discovered new tribes 
‘* who knew nothing of whites, and did not possess a scrap of iron.” He found the 
country ‘‘ fearfully mountainous, not an inch of flat anywhere,” yet large areas of fertile 
land on the mountain slopes under rich cultivation. And now the experienced traveler, 
Mr. Wilfred Powell, of England, is preparing an expeditien which seems likely to 
advance greatly our knowledge of New Guinea. He will sail directly from England in 
his own vessel, taking a steam-launch for river navigation. The expedition is purely 
scientific, but if successful will, as hitherto in such cases, prepare the way for the 
missionary. 

New HEesripes. — The Free Church Monthly for January reports that Mr. Lowrie 
had shipped from Aneityum twenty-six hundred and seventy pounds of arrowroot, 
worth about seven hundred and fifty dollars, the contribution of his congregation, five 
hundred pounds being from the children alone. This ‘ will make our Aneityumese 
congregation proportionally the most liberal givers to foreign missions in the Free 
Church.” They also supply native teachers and preachers to the still savage islands. 
At Futuna a new reed church had been built in place of the one destroyed, and 
progress is made in attendance at public worship and teaching. Dr. Gunn says: ‘* Upon 
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the whole our work here has been very encouraging so far, and we trust and pray 
that Futuna, which has so long remained in darkness, will soon rejoice in the light.” 


CHINA. 


THE Lonpon Society AT HONG KonG.—In connection with our new mission at 
Hong Kong, it will be interesting to know something of the work of other societies 
in that vicinity. Rev. J. C. Edge, of the London Missionary Society, gives, in Zhe 
Chronicle, some account of the work of that society, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

‘+ The influence of the Hong Kong native church of two hundred and seventy-three 
members reaches to mission stations beyond Canton, but I want principally to give some 
idea of our position in Hong Kong. In this colony we have numerous openings for 
teaching and preaching. Some of these are filled directly by the London Missionary 
Society, but for the most part by the native church members. These are our visible 
results — a Chinese Christian church of considerable size and of some earnestness, many 
schools, hundreds of children educated in the Christian religion, and native preachers 
and teachers daily laboring for the welfare of their own people. . . . 

‘* Let me give one incident that will show how the times are tending. Twelve 
months ago, I received at my house a Chinese merchant from another province. He 
had been under instruction at a mission station in Foochow. We were asked to baptize 
him in company with a Chinaman well known in Hong Kong, who has since died. He 
produced letters from Foochow which absolved me from any imputation of discourtesy 
towards the missionary there, and, after some delay, I baptized him. Now, only the 
other day I saw an advertisement in a Hong Kong Chinese newspaper, which gave 
notice to all concerned that, after a certain date, no Sunday business would be trans- 
acted at his Aong. 1 think we can all appreciate such an announcement from a 
Chinaman. It meant sacrifice for the sake of right. It showed firmness. It was 
a declaration that, according to his light and strength, that man would serve the Lord, 
and I apprehend that the moral effect of such a notice will be great and lasting. 1 have 
no doubt there are others in humble station who make sacrifices equally great, but they 
are known to only a few. If time permitted, I could tell of men who have lost their 
business, have had to give up their homes, have faced starvation, aye, and of women 
who have borne stripes, on account of their faith.” 

EGYPT. 

WORK ON THE UPPER NILE. — The United Presbyterian of December 20 is appre- 
hensive that their missionaries at the advanced stations on the Upper Nile are in 
jeopardy from the revolt and fanatical movements in the Soudan, under the lead of the 
false prophet, El Mahdi, and states that they have been advised to withdraw for a time 
to Cairo. But the same number contains a letter from Dr. Hogg, dated Asyoot, 
November 8, which does not speak of special danger, but gives interesting particulars 
of active labor in Upper Egypt. He says: — 

‘*T have now been six weeks at work among the churches and mission stations in 
Upper Egypt, since my return to Asyoot on the twenty-seventh of September. During 
this period I have addressed fifty audiences, varying from seventy to four hundred in 
number, in eleven districts, lying between Magaga and Mishta, and dispensed com- 
munion and baptismal ordinances several times. Wherever I have been, the desire of 
the people to learn the gospel of salvation has been such that they hardly gave me time 
even to eat my meals. At Aboo Kerkass, Beyyadeeyeh, and Deyr Aboo Hannis, the 
preaching, which brought the day’s work to a close, had to be done in the open air. 
The moon was full, the ground was dry, and with a closely-packed crowd, of women on 
one side and men on the other, intent on catching every word, my life’s day-dream was 
a realized fact at last: a whole village was drinking the gospel from my lips.” 
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Miscellany. 


THE PREACHING NEEDED. 

Rev. E. P. Rice, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in the following extract 
from the 7he Chronicle, well expresses the 
kind of preaching needed in India, and in 
fact the ‘‘wide world round”: ‘* The 
Hindus have for so many ages, and so 
universally, been habituated to sever 
religion from morality, and knowledge 
from action, that the task of the Christian 
missionary is no easy one. The one thing 
which we find generally wanting among 
the Hindus, and which we desiderate 
most of all, is a deep sense of personal 
sin and of its evil. This can, of course, 
be only producéd by the Holy Spirit of 
God; but, so far as it depends on human 
agency, it is the great aim of our preach- 
ing and the chief subject of our prayers. 
This kind of preaching is, however, by far 
the most difficult to attain. It is so much 
easier to demolish Hinduism than to pro- 
duce faith in Christianity, so much easier 
to teach an intellectual system of doctrine 
than to impart the principle of life eternal, 
to gain the assent of the reason to truths 
about sin and God than to awaken godly 
purposes and constraining love to the 
Heavenly Father, that we need to be con- 
tinually on the watch not to drift away 
from dependence on the working of the 
Spirit, or from the simplicity of the Gospel, 
to reliance on mere human arguments.” 


PROTESTANT AND ROMISH MISSIONS. 


We are not amongst those who hesitate 
to assert that Protestant missions, both in 
the character and the rapidity of their 
progress, have been far more successful 
than those of the Romish church. As an 
illustration of our meaning, we point once 
again to the often-quoted parallel between 
Congo and Madagascar. We call to mind 
how Congo at one time seemed, through 
the efforts of Romish missionaries, to have 
been permanently added to Christendom ; 
and yet how, after comparatively a few 
years had passed away, — heathen chiefs 


having in the meantime become predomi- 
nant in that country, and the European 
teachers having been driven away, — every 
vestige of the apparent success disap- 
peared, and not one native adherent of the 
Roman Catholic Church was found remain- 


ing. In Madagascar, on the other hand, 
when the Protestant missionaries were 


expelled the native Christians numbered 
only a few hundreds. But this small and 
feeble body, having indeed the Bible in 
their hands in their own language, but for 
upward of twenty-five years deprived of 
all European, and indeed of all human, 
aid, viewed with disfavor by their sove- 
reign, and subjected every now and then 
to severe and determined persecution, yet 
continually grew and multiplied, until, on 
the arrival of happier times, when tolera- 
tion was granted and the missionaries 
were permitted to return, the professed 
believers in the gospel had become a pow- 
erful community, and the church, as a 
whole, had made a marked advance both 
in zeal and in religious intelligence. 
Tahiti is another illustrative case. It may 
perhaps have been partly owing to Jesuit 
intrigue that the French, unjustifiably, as 
it has always seemed to English public 
opinion, first seized the island; and it was 
certainly the protection of Roman Catholic 
missionaries that was made, at least, the 
pretext for the aggression. But yet, 
though the French have, to a certain 
extent, Gallicized the inhabitants, all 
attempts to Romanize them have utterly 
failed. The simple islanders have accept- 
ed the French dominion and the French 
language; but they still continue, or at 
least the great majority of them, to hold 
the Protestant tenets of those who first 
evangelized them, and French Protestant 
missionaries are now recognized by the 
government as their spiritual teachers. 
Once more, in India, though the Romish 
missions have been established for a far 
longer period than those of the Protestant 
churches, and have naturally, in conse- 
quence, a larger number of adherents, yet 
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our progress is far more rapid, the number 
of adherents having trebled in twenty 
years, and the progress being such that, if 
it continues with the same acceleration 
of increase for seven more decades, that is 
to say, until the middle of next century, 
the whole population of India will have 
accecepted a Protestant Christianity, — 
reckoning, that is to say, with or without 
the permission of our High Church friends, 
the Church of England as a Protestant 
body. 

We maintain, therefore, that missionary 
effort conducted on Reformation principles 
gives abundant proof of being that which 
will ultimately triumph.— Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. 
A new edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 
Vol. II. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
pp. 877. 

Two volumes of Dr. Philip Schaff’s new 
edition of his History of the Christian 
Church have appeared, the first covering 
the ground of Apostolic, the second, that 
of Ante-Nicene, Christianity. These vol- 
umes are an enlargement of the author's 
History of Apostolic Christianity, published 
some thirty years ago, and which in the 
process of reproduction has more than 
doubled in size, and a good deal more 
than doubled in value. The work, as it 
now appears, is a rich storehouse of 
thorough and systematic knowledge of 
the literature, the customs, the doctrines, 
and the historic personages of those early 
centuries, presented in crisp, strong, 
elegant English. There is little doubt 
that it will be the most popular and the 
most useful Church History yet published. 
Dr. Schaff has a great advantage for such 
a work in being both a German and an 
American, combining the thoroughness 
and indefatigable research of the one with 
the compact energy and picturesque pre- 
sentation of the other. He has patiently 
resurveyed the whole ground, and gone 
over all the battle-fields of recent criticism 
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and investigation, giving the latest and 
best results. He is himself, in many re- 
spects, his own ideal historian. ‘‘ The 
Germans,” he says, ‘‘are historic miners, 
the French and English are skilled manu- 
facturers; the former understand and 
cultivate the science of history, the latter 
excel in the art of historiography. A 
master of both would be the ideal histo- 
rian.” The admirable spirit with which 
the work has been conceived and written 
appears in these words of the author: 
‘My highest ambition in this sceptical 
age is to strengthen the faith in the 
immovable historic foundations of Chris- 
tianity and its victory over the world.” 

These volumes can be of great service 
in the work of modern missions, and ought 
to be in the hands of all missionaries. 
Dr. Schaff speaks of it as a noteworthy 
fact that, after the Apostles, no great 
missionary name appears in history until 
the beginning of the Middle Ages, when 
such men as Patricius, Columba, Augustine, 
and Boniface did their great work. And 
yet Christianity had such unparalleled 
vigor and success, that within three hun- 
dred years from the death of the Apostle 
John the vast population of the Roman 
Empire was nominally Christianized, with 
everywhere multitudes of earnest and 
devout believers. The reason, next to the 
fact that the foundation was laid so strong 
and deep by the apostles themselves, is 
thus stated : ‘‘ Christianity once established 
was its own best missionary. It grew 
naturally from within. It attracted people 
by its very presence. It was a light shin- 
ing in the darkness and illuminating the 
darkness. And while there were no pro- 
fessional missionaries devoting their whole 
life to this specific work, every congrega- 
tion was a missionary society, and every 
Christian believer a missionary, inflamed 
by the love of Christ to convert his fellow- 
men.” This is the true revival spirit, and 
when it becomes common and constant 
the world will soon be enrolled under the 
banner of Immanuel. 
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Donations. 
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Notes for the fMonth. 


Topics FOR SPECIAL PRAYER. 

For a blessing upon the children and youth who are now making their offerings for building a 
new missionary ship, that their present interest in this matter may serve to deepen within 
them a true and abiding missionary zeal. 

For the West Central African Mission, that the favor of the Lord may be with them as they 
move forward to occupy Bihe. 

ARRIVALS AT STATIONS. 

November 19. At Peking, North China, Rev. Dr. Henry Blodget and wife; 
North China, Rev. Harlan P. Beach and wife. 

November 24. At Mardin, Eastern Turkey, Rev. C. F. Gates and wife. 

December 12. At Adana, Central Turkey, Miss Corinna Shattuck. 

December 13. At Natal, South Africa, Rev. S. C. Pixley and wife, and Rev. Charles W. 
Holbrook and wife. 

December —. At Osaka, Japan, Rev. J. H. DeForest and wife. 

January 3. At Kobe, Rev. J. L. Atkinson and wife. 

ARRIVAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
January 24. At New York, Mrs. C, A. Stanley and children, of the North China Mission. 
DEATH. = 

January 24. At Deerfield, Mass., Mrs. Martha R., wife of Rev. Allen Hazen, formerly of the 

Maratha Mission of the American Board. 


at Tung-cho, 


For the Monthly Concert. 


[Topics based on information given in this number of the Hera/d.] 


1. A Hopeful Outlook in Bulgaria. (Page 105.) 

2. The Story of Micronesia. (Page 87.) 

3. Report of Work in the Gilbert Islands, (Page rot.) 

4. Life in West Central Africa. (Page 103.) 

5. Encouraging Work in the Foochow Mission. (Page 98.) 

6. Locating in Chieh-Hsiu, Shanse Mission. (Page too.) 

7. The Opening in Northern Japan. Manners and Customs. (Page 94.) 
8. News from Ceylon. (Page 107.) 

g. A Tour in North China, Devastation by the Floods. (Page 99.) 


Donations Receibed in January. 





MAINE 


Lincoln and Sagadahoc counties. 


Cumberland county. Alna, J. Pearson, 10 oo 
Auburn, High-st. Cong. ch. 150 00 Bath, Central Cong. ch. 93 25 
Minot, A friend, 1 00 Waldoboro’, Geo. Allen, 2 0O—105 25 
New Gloucester, Mrs. S. H. Fox- | Penobscot county. 
croft, 25 00 Bangor, A friend, I 00 
Portland, State-st. ch., with other Brewer, rst Cong. ch. It oo 


dona., to const. Rev. Franx T. Bay- 


Hampden, Cong. ch. and so. 


3 cO-—"I5_ 00 


Ley, Rurus H. Hinxrey, Sytves- Somerset county. 
rer Marr, Lewis O’Brton, H. M., Solon, Mortimer Bodwell, 5 00 
; High-st. ch., 315.32; Seamen’s Union Conf. of Churches. 
ethel ch., 2, 652 32—828 32 East Otisfield, Friends, 16 05 
Franklin covnt Waldo county. 
Farmington Falls, Cong. ch. andso. 8 23 Camden, Elm-st. Cong. ch. 8 oo 
Wilton, Cong. ch. and so. 15 00-——23 23 | Washington county. 
Hancock county. Dennysville, Cong. ch. and so. tr 88 
Castine, Trin. Cong Machias, Cong. ch. and so. 6 co—17 88 
Oriand, Mrs. S. T Buck and daugh- York count 
ters, 35 00——40 00 Lyman, frien 5 00 
I oo 


Kennebec county. 
Augusta, South Cong. ch., 201; Hon. 
James W. Bradbury, 100, 308 oo 
Richmond, Cong. ch. and so. 16 00——317 00 





ag L. M Trussell, 


Wel Maxwell, 


20 co——26 00 





1,401 73 











1884. ] 


Legacies. — Portland, John C. Brooks, 


from sale of pew, 100 00 





1,501 73 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire co. Conf. of Ch’s. George 
Kingsbury, Tr. 
pets Cong. ch., m. c. 
eene, rst Cong. ch. 
Cods county. 


8 06 
100 0o=—108 06 


Berlin, Cong. ch. and so. 2 50 
Grafton county. 

Barnstead J S. Pitman, 30 04 

Lebanon, . ch. and so. 74 60 

Lyme, Cong. ch. and so. 27 68-—132 32 
Hillsboro’ co. Conf. of Ch’s. George 

Swain, Tr. 
Amherst, ae ch. and so., 5.70; E. 
yiston, 25, 30 70 
Antrim, Mary Cl Clark, 10 00 
Manchester, rst Cong. ch. 81 82 


New Boston, A friend, _ I CO——123 52 
Merrimac county Aux. Socie 

Concord, South Cong. c 98.64; 

North Cong. ch., Andrew S. Smith, 
; * Famil mite chest,” 5, 

Pembroke, Mary W. Thompson, 
Rockingham county. 

Atkinson, Cong. ch. 


108 64 
10 co——118 64 


and so., with 


other dona., to const. Samuet B. 

Mason, H. M. 58 60 
Candia, Cong. ch. and so. 15 00 
Chester, Cong. ch. and so., to const. 


Cuas. A. Witcoms, H. M., 100; A 
friend, 20, 120 00 
Derry, A friend, 5 00 
Raymond, Cong. ch. and so. 7 00——205 60 
Strafford county. 
Centre Sandwich, Levi W. Stanton, 
Sullivan coun Aux. Society. 
Chosen, Come, ch., m. c. 
Hazen’s Mills, A friend, 
,A friend, bad 


5 co 
20 00 








728 14 
Legacies. — Swanzey, Miss Sabrina 
Read, by Alonzo A. Ware, Ex’r, 
774 10 
VERMONT. 


Addison county. 
Shoreham, “* Prize money,” 20 
Caledonia co. Conf. of Ch’s. T. M. 
Howard, Tr. 
East Burke, Chas. A. Harris, 15 00 
Lyndon, Sam’! B. Mattocks, 
St. Johnsbury, Chas. Fairbanks, 
Chittenden county 
Burlington, C. A. Hibbard, 
Essex, In memory of . 
Essex county. 
Granby and Victory, Cong. ch. and so, 4 
Franklin co. Aux. Soc. C. B. Swift, ‘Tr. 
Sheldon, Cong, ch. and so. 
St. Albans, Cong. ch. and so. 23 
Orleans county. 
Brownington, S. S. Tinkham, 9 
Glover, Cong. ch. and so. 3 
Greensboro’, R. E. Crane, 5 
Newport, Cong. ch. and so. 13 
Rutland county. 
Benson, A friend, I 
Fair Haven, Cong. ch. and so. 
Pawlet, E. B. Loomis, 
Pittsfield, Mrs. ,Caroline Lewis, 
Pittsford, “* D. 1 
Windham county Aux. Soc. H. H. 
Thompson, Tr. 
ae Centre 
14: “ H.,” 10, 
West Brattleboro’, Cong. ch. and 
so., to const. Luman F. CLark, 
H.'M. tor 89—139 03 


> 
200 oo 











45 71 


ch., 


m. c., 


37 14 


e — 523 36 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Barnstable county. 


Yarmouth, 1st Cong. ch. 35 00 





| 


| 


6 oo | 


6 50 | 


45 96 | 





Donations. 


Berkshire county. 
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Great Barrington, rst Coss. ch. 100 00 
Hindsdale, Con and so. 13 48 
Pittsfield, Mrs. Suiness Allen, 100; 

James H. Dunham, 50, 150 00 
Stockbridge, Cong. ch. and so. 65 46 
Williamstown, ‘‘ M. H.” 100 00-——428 94 

Bristol county. 
Fall River, rst Cong. ch. 256 84 
Norton, Trin. Cong. ch. 111 $o 
South Attleboro’ , rst Cong. ch. 10 98 
Taunton, Union ch. 24 24——403 86 
—— Asso’n. William Hyde, 
Barre, Evan. Cong. ch. 35 08 
Spencer, Cong. ch. and so. 408 75 
est Brookfie' id, Cong. ch. andso. 20 0o—463 83 
Dukes and Nantucket counties. 
Edgartown, Cong. ch. and so. 10 00 
Vineyard Haven, A friend, 10 00———20 00 
Essex county. 
Andover, Free ch., m. c. II 03 
Lawrence, Lawrence-st. ch., 139.47; 
South Cong. ch., 3.83, 143 30-154 33 
Essex county, North. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Union 

Evan. c 407 
Haverhill, | West Cong. ch., 30; 

North Cong. ch., 5, 35 00 
ne oon Linebrook ch. 27 00 

ewbury, 1st Cong. ch. 25 04 
Newburyport, North Cong. ch. 20 75 

West Newbury, A friend, 10 co——121 80 
Essex co. South Conf, of Ch’s. C. 
M. Richardson, ‘Ir. 
Danvers, rst Cong. ch., to const. 

Wa tter T. Martin, H, M. 100 00 
Gloucester, Evan. Cong. ch. 100 00 
Salem, South Cong. ch. 214 66 
Swampscott, rst Cong. ch. 26 83—441 49 

Franklin co. Aux. Society. Albert 

M. Gleason, Tr. 

Ashfield, Cong. ch. and so., with 

other dona., to const. Mrs. HENRY 

T. Perry, H. M. 51 30 
Buckland, Cong. ch. and so. 21 go 
East Hawley, A friend, 5 00 
Greenfield, 2d Cong. ch. 62 31 
Northfield, Cong. ch. and so. 28 00 
Shelburne Falls, E. Maynard, 12 0o——180 51 

Hampden co. Aux. Society. Charles 

Marsh, Tr. 

Chester, 2d Cong. ch. 5 21 
Le mngmeadow, East Cong. ch. 2 00 
Ludlow, Cong. ch. and so. 10 61 
Monson, Cong. ch. and so. 36 53 
Palmer, 2d Cong. ch. 30 24 
Springfield, South C ong. ch., 180.53; 

tst Cong. ch ; Olivet ch, 

(of wh. ae , in mem- 

ory of Mrs. wy J. Brooks, 20), 

g24s; “H. 1,000; I. Mer- 

rill, 10; S. Fan Coe, to, 1,358 05 
Westfield, rst Cong. ch., 16.06; 

Mary A. Dickinson, to const. 

CLARA Horton, H. M., 100; do., 

for support of ‘‘ M. Star,” 6, 122 06 
West Springfield, Park-st. ch. 42 08-1,606 78 

Hampshire co. Aux. Society, 
Amherst, rst Cong. ch. 51 33 
Belchertown, Mrs. Susan A, Wash- 

burn, 1 00 
Easthampton, Payson ch., 736.73; 

ist Cong. ch., 58, 794 73 
Enfield, Cong. ch. and so. 50 00 
Granby, Cong. ch. and so. 50 00 
Hatfield, South Cong. ch. 40 00 
Northampton, ist Cong. ch. 431 99 
South Hadley Falls, Cong. ch. and 

so. (of wh. for work in nom. 

Christian lands, 5) 13 00 
Williamsburgh, Cong. ch. and so. 27 08-1,461 13 

Middlesex county. 
Arlington, Cong. ch. and so. 75 00 
Auburndale, Cong. ch. and so. 150 00 
Cambridgeport, Prospect-st. ch. 92 77 
Concord, Trin. Cong. ch., 22.97; 

Ponkawtaput Hill, New Year's 

Greeting. 25, 

Holliston, Cong. ch. and so. . 4 
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Hopkinton, Cong. ch. and so. 

Lexington, Hancock ch. 

Lowell, rst Cong. ch., 58.07; High- 
land Cong. ch., “‘ First fruits,” 10; 
High- st. ch., 

Melrose Hig hiands, Cong. ch. and 
so. 

Natick, C ong. ch. and so 
Newton, ‘ “A.” 

Newton Centre, rst Cong. ch 

Reading, Old South ch. 

Somerville, Broadway ch., to const. 
Cuarces W. Cotman, H. M. 

Wakefield, Cong. ch. and so. 

Middlesex Union. 

Fitchburg, H. F. Cogshall, 30; Rev. 
and Mrs. J. M. Eaton, 15, 

Westford, C. F. Keyes, 

Norfolk county. 
Braintree, A friend, 
Brox »kline, Harvard 

“is 1. 

Foxbor , Cong. ch. and so 

Hyde Park, rst Cong. ch. 

Stoughton, Cong. ch. and so 

Wellesley Hills, Grantville 
ch. 

Wrentham, Jemima Hawes, 

Plymouth county 
Ro kla and, Cong. ch. and so. (of wh. 

for purchase of land for Dispensary 
in Tu g-cho, 

Scotland, Cong. ch. and so. 

South Abington, A friend, 

Suffolk county. 

Boston, Old South ch., 1,667.56; 
Central ch., 1,305.68; Vernon 
ch., 971.61; 2d ch Fee 

Eliot ch., 348.43; High- 

land ch., 138.27; South Evan. ch. 
(West Roxbury), ror; Central ch. 
(Jam. Plain), 25; Union ch., 
13.23; Maverick ch., 5; A friend, 
too; A friend, 40; Frances D. Nel- 
son, 5; A friend, 2, 

Worcester county, North. 

Templeton, Ladies Miss. Asso’n, 

Worcester co. Central Asso’n. E 

H. Sanford, Tr 

Oxford, rst Cong. ch 

Worcester, Union ch. 

Worcester co. South Conf. of Ch’s 

William R. Hill, Tr. 

Millbury, rst Cong. ch. 

Northbridge Centre, Cong 


ch., 251.76; 


Cong 


20 


694-92; 








ch. 


and 


so 
Worcester co., A friend, 


Legacies. — Boston, Rev. H. B 
Hooker, p.p., in part, 200; Mrs. 
Abigail J. Batcheller, by Charles 
Adams, Jr., Ex'r, add'l, 104, 

Easthampton, Jennie A. 
Lemuel D. Lyman, Ex’r, 
Lancaster, Sophia Stearns, in 

W. W. Wyman, Ex’r, 
Wilmington, Mrs. Sabra Carter, by 

fs; Skilton and Sabra Carter, 

=x’ rs I 


t., by 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol, rst Cong. ch., 66.50; Char- 
lotte DeWolf, 500; Mrs. Maria De 


W. Rogers, 500, I 
Central Falls, Cong. ch. and so. 
Newport, United Cong. ch. 
Providence, Union Cong. ch. (of 

wh. for Japan, 25), 396.05; A 


friend, 20, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield county. 

Bethel, Cong. ch. and so. 
North we h, Cong. ch., 57.75; 

do., m. 
Saugatucl k, Me ary E Atkinson, 
South Norwalk, C. M. Lawrence, 
Wilton, Cong. ch. and so. 


100 
21 


77 


100 
208 


n 
ba ~ 
NOW Ou 


122 
100 


L yman, by — 





Donations. 
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3 
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0° 
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56 
13 


oo 
31-1253 


co——=55 


76 
85 
39 
5° 


82 
0o—590 


00-703 


59417 


03 


0o—93 
5 


13,722 


O4 


@o 


Nw 


oo 
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oo 


30 


,318 98-1,727 02 | 


066 


63 
162 
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5° 
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38 


416 05-1,707 55 


5° 


79 
10 

1 
83 


oo 


75 
oo 
25 
o5——224 
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Hartford county. E. W. Parsons, Tr. 


[March, 


Broad Brook, Cong. ch. and so. 17 60 
East Hartford, Cong. ch. and so. 35 10 
Enfield, Almira M. Kingsbury, 2 00 
Farmington, rst Cong. ch., quar. coll. 90 0g 
Hartford, Asylum Hill Cong. ch., 

444.42; 2d ch. of Christ, 200; Tal- 

cott-st. ch., 4.49; Mrs. Mary C. 

Bemis, 100; ‘“‘A thank-offering 

from a friend,” so 798 91 
Kensington, Frances Wright, 5 00 
New Britain, South Cong. ch. 382 25 
South Glastonbury, H. D. Hale, to 

const. Rev. Josepn P. Harvey, 

H.M 50 00 
South Windsor, Cong. ch. and so., 

for nom. Chris. lands, 13 27 
Wapping, rst Cong. ch 30 22 
West Hartford, In memory of Miss 

A. F. May 15 


Litchfield co. ’G. C. Woodruff, Tr. 


Barkhamsted, Cong. ch. and so. 2 00 
Bethlehem, Cong. ch. and so. 41 00 
Harwinton, Cong. ch. and so. 20 00 
Litchfield, Cong. ch. and so. 15 00 
Morris, Cong. ch. and so. 5° 00 
New Milford, A friend, 7 00 
Norfolk, Cong. ch. and so., 100; 

A friend, 10; A friend, 10, 120 00 
North Canaan, Cong. ch. and so 12 56 
Plymouth, Cong. ch. and so., 60.50; 

George Langdon, 13, 78 so 
Salisbury, Cong. ch. and so. 68 20 
— Cong. ch. and so., add'l, for 

188 6 00 

Ww ieee, Elias E. Gilm an, 10 00 
Woodbury, Mrs. E. L. ¢ Surtiss, 10; 
Cc. W. Kirtland, 1o; Mrs. > 

Churchill, for Turkey, 2, 22 00-——452 26 

Middlesex co. E. C. Hungerford, Tr. 

Cromwell, to ch. and so. 74 53 

Higganum, A friend, 5 00 
Middletown, we Cong. ch., 29.7 

3d Cong. ch., 35 78 


Old Saybrook,” a ch. and 


s0., 


21.53; Mrs. G. F. Ward, 5, 26 53—-141 84 
New Haven co. F. T. Jarman, Agent. 
Ansonia, 1st Cong. ch. 7° 00 

sranford, Cong. ch. and so. 16 20 
Fair Haven, rst Cong. ch., 79.35; 

A friend, 1, 80 35 
a rst Cong. ch., 65; 3d Cong. 

ch., 129 38 
Milford. "Piymouth ch., 35.43; 1st 

Cong. ch., 5. 40 43 
New Haven, North Cong. ch. (of 

wh. from E. H. Bishop, to const. 

Mrs. Epwarp Hawes, M., 

100), 315. a Humphrey-st. Cong 

75; 3d Cong. ch., 30; R. J. 

ow Lady soo; S. Wells Williams, 

to const. Jang E. =— and 

Jane G. a, H. M., , = 

A. D., ; Miss, J. A. “Maltby, 

0; ay Burdett art, to const. 

ev. Puturpe E. Horr, H. M., 50; 

Lyman Osborn, 10; A friend, 10, 1,340 71 
North Branford, Ty ch. and so. 35 67 
North Guilford, ‘* I oo 
Orange, Cong. ‘ch. “ind so. 20 00 
Wolcott, Cong. ch. and 7 5O-1,741 24 
New London co. L. A. Hyde and L. 

C. Learned, Trs 
Bozrah, The family of the late Rev. 

N.S. Hunt, 20 00 
Grassy Hill, Cong. ch. and so. 15 00 
Jewett City, Cong. ch. and so., with 

other dona., to const. Rev. Cuas. 

Ss. NortTHrop, H.M. 30 00 
Lyme, rst Cong. ch. 31 50 
Mystic Bridge, Cong. ch. and so. 3 8 
Stonington, 2d Cong. ch. 100 00-—228 31 

Tolland county. 
Coventry, rst Cong. ch. too 16 
North Coventry, Cong. ch. and so., 

to const. Mrs. H. R. Hoisincton, 

-M., 133 75 
Rockville, 1st Cong. ch. 350 00 
Somersville, Cong. ch. and so. ar ss 

ernon, Centre ch. 44 78—65 














1884. ] Donations. 


Windham county. 


Brooklyn, rst pre. sch. 36 50 

Chaplin, “C. C. C 30 00 

East Woodstock, Cong. ch. and so. 20 00 

Hampton, Harriet Co man, I 00 

Pomfret, rst Cong. ch. 122 00 
Thompson Cong. ch. and so. 13 00—222 50 
5,086 38 


Legacies. — Guilford, Mrs. Lucy E. 
Tuttle, by Clara I. Sage, 4 ._ ae rs) 
-—— George M. Dowd, by W 


S. Hull, Ex’r, add'l, 500 00 
Putnam, "George H. Williams, by 
D. Matthewson, Ex’r, 1,759 08 
Southport, Rev. Lewis Pennell, by 
Mary C. Pennell, Ex’x, 200 00-4,4°9 08 
9545 46 
NEW YORK. —_ 
Binghamton, W. T. Doubleday, 2 00 
Black Creek, Cong. ch. and so. 10 00 
Brentwood, E. F. Richardson, 3 10 
Brockport, Summers Hubbell, 10; 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 10, 20 00 


Brooklyn, South Cong. ch., oe 68; 
ch. of the Pilgrims, “ J. L 
Mrs H. Loomis, 10; Mrs. Pa. *y 


Benedict, 4, 154 68 
Buffalo, rst Cong. ch. 100 00 
Chateaugay, Rev. C. C. Torrey, 10 00 
Deansville, Hattie E. Randall, 3 ” 


Durham, Wm. Crawford, 
East Bloomfield, Cong. ch. the. sch. B pnd 00 
Elizabethtown, Rev. and Mrs. 


Herrick, 10 00 
Elmira, Mrs. A. D. Stowell, 8 00 
Gloversville, Cong. ch., 223.02; do., 

Alanson Judson, 100, 323 02 
Ithaca, rst Cong. ch. 62 81 
Keeseville, M. Finch, iA friend, 2, 7 00 
Lockport, “‘ E. B. F? 200 


Lysander, Cong. ch. 21 25 
Mount Carmel, Cong. ch. and Sab. sch. 9 4° 
Mount Vernon, ‘‘ Edward and William,” 

Mission Box, 18 22 
Newtonville, Mary F. Cushman, 2.50; 

Margaret J. Cushman, 2. 
New York; Broadway , + rN 

135; do., ‘A. C. Armstrong, 30; Pil- 

gs ch., oe for Bible reader in 


fadura, 72; . R. Munger, 100; 

Chas. E. hL. 20; J. M. Andrei- 

ni, 10; T. B. Nuttin ) wy’ 372 00 
North Pitcher, Cong. c ch. and so. 5 70 
North Walton, Cong. ch. and so. I 00 
Norwich, Cong. ch. and so. 13 00 
Oswego, Cong. ch. and so. 92 76 
Pitcher, Cong. ch. and so. 41 58 
Poughkee; epee Jo b+ aa, 10 00 
Remsen, 10 00 


Richville, Rev. a rs Annie E. Cross, 2 00 











Rome, = B. Jervis 25 00 
Union Falls, Frances E. Duncan, 10 00 
Utica, Cong. ch. and so. 15 63 
Wading River, Cong. ch., for W. C. 
Africa, 25 00 
Warsaw, Cong. ch. and so. 23 19 
Yonkers, Pres. ch. (of wh. from Rev. 
Ww. Rand, 30; Rev. A. C. Bald- 
win, ro), 7° 00 
, “A part of her savings,” by 
her surviving husband, 150 00 
» -§ 0015730 34 
* ori 
Audenried, Cong. 7 20 
Jetenoavile, Mr. "hs Mrs. Francis 
Whiti 25 00 
King, Velsh Cong. ch.,for Madura, 18 50 
Philadelphia, A friend, 2 00 
Suanten, Plymouth Cong. ch, to 88 
Troy, Rev. and Mrs. G. P. Sewall, 10 Co——73 58 
NEW JERSEY. 


Boonton, Rev. Thomas Carter, to 
const. Mrs. Herre D. Carter, 


H.M. 100 00 
Chester, A friend of missions, 40 00 
Lakewood, Pres. ch. ‘ 14 40 
Newfield, Rev. Charles Willey, 20; 





Mrs. Hannah Howe, ts, 
Orange Valley, Cong. ch. 


MARYLAND. 
Frederick City, A friend, 
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35 oo 
250 00-—439 40 


15 00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, rst Cong. ch. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Wilmington, 1st Cong. ch. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Cheraw, “‘ Part of the tithe,” 
TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville, Mrs. Sarah Bailey, 
OHIO. 


Alliance, Thank-offering, 

Atwater, Cong. ch. 

Chardon, Cong. ch. 

Cincinnati, Lawrence-st. Welsh Cong. 


ch. 

Columbus, rst Cong. ch., 250; Mrs. 
James L. Bates, 20, 

Delaware, Welsh Cong. ch., 10.07; 
William Bevan, s, 

Ellsworth, H. C. Beardsley, 10; Lloyd 
Allen, 10, 

Elyria, rst Cong. ch. 

Findley, Mrs. Agnes Taylor, for books 
for the graduating class at Kioto, 

Lafayette, Cong. ch. 

Madison, Central Cong. ch. 

Mansfield, Woman’s Benef. Soc’y, 

Oberlin, rst Cong. ch., 74. 85; I. L. 
Burrell, for Tung-cho Sem'y, 500; 
E. P. Barrows, 10, 

Painesville, rst Cong. ch., to const. 
Rev. S. W. Pierson, H.M. 

Toledo, 1st ay | ch., ‘Young People’s 
Miss'y Soc’y, for Mardin, 

Windham, Wm. A. Perkins, 

York, Cong. ch. 


Legacies. — Cleveland, Elisha Taylor, 
y J. W. Taylor, Ex’r, 


INDIANA. 
Angola, Miss H. Voorhees, 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo, H. S. Blanchard, for China, 

Chicago, rst Cong. ch. (of wh. ad 
Philo Carpenter, 50), 131 
Eng. Cong. ch., special He sary 86.66: 
Union Park Cong. ch. ” m. c., 21.68; 
South Cong. ch., rz.24; C. G. Ham- 
mond, 500; Rev. E. * Andrews, 5; 
Lydia T. Nelson, 4, 

Elgin, Mrs. E. E. C. Borden, 

Freeport, O. B. Sanford, 

Geneseo, Cong. ch. 

Geneva, A friend in Cong. ch. 

Hamilton, Geo. Fairbairn, 

erseyville, G. W. Burke, 

» Cong. ch., m. c. 

Moline, 1st Cong. ‘. 

Morrison Cong. ch 

Morton, é Zong. ch, 

Naperville, Rev. A. A. Smith, 

Neponset, Cong. ch. 

Paxton, A friend, 

Ross aon, 6 Cong. ch. 

Springfield, L. C. Boynton, 

Summer Hill, “Two friends, 

Toulon, Cong. ch, 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis, sth Cong. ch., 102.25; 1st 


Cong. ch., 95.82, 
. - MICHIGAN. 


Almont, Cong. ch. 
Chesterfield, rst Cong. c’. 
Detroit, rst Cong. ch. 
Greenville, » Cong. ch. 
Hopkins, 2d — ch. 
Hudson, Cong. c 


15 07 


20 oO 
335 96 


100 00 

5 70 
97 26 
2t 34 


584 85 
tor 85 


30 00 
ro 00 
14 30--1,684 18 


11t 14 
1,795 32 


20 090 


760 57 
I oo 
5° 00 
30 83 
100 oO 
5 oo 
400 
4 83 
65 83 
3° oo 
9 5° 
5 0 
10 00 
25 00 
TO 04 
10 oO 


30 00 
23 O4—1,175 64 


198 07 
35 96 
4 00 
25 co 
45 60 
29 
62 
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Kalamazoo, Plymouth Cong. ch. 12 00 
Mattawau, Cong. ch, 9 29 
Middleville, Cong ch. 6 25 
Olivet, Cong. ch., m. ¢, 4 02-—139 74 
WISCONSIN. 
Appl ston, rst Cong. ch. gt 8 
Beloi:, ad Cong. ch. 200 
Berlin, Union ch. 10 go 
Dodgeville, Mrs. Jane H. Jones, 20 00 
Fond du Lac, Cong. ch. 50 00 
Lake Geneva, Cong. ch. 16 70 
Madison, Cong. ch. 50 00 
Menasha, Cong. ch. 35 94 
Milwaukee, Plymouth Cong. ch. 146 42 
Sparta, Cong. ch., with other dona., 
to const. Mrs. Marta E. Ket- 
Ley, H.M. 41 64—465 4° 
Legacies. — Darien, Lydia L. Sheldon, 
by Charles Allen, Ex'r, 2 co 
467 40 
IOWA. 
Burlington, Cong. ch. 49 72 
Columbus City, Phos. W. Evans, 2 00 
Garnavillo, Benj. Sackett, 4 00 
Grinnell, Cong. ch. 17 72 
Kellogg, rst Cong. ch. 12 30 
Monticello, Henry D. Smith, 10 00 
Sherrill’s Mount, Ger. Cong. ch. 2 00 
Waterloo, Rev. M. K. Cross, 15 0O——112 74 
Legacies.— Danville, Mrs. Harriet 
Huntington, by S. H. Mix, Ex’r, 770 68 
883 42 
MINNESOTA. 
Anoka, George A. Clark, 10 00 
Austin, Cong. Un. ch. 27 33 
Elk River, Union ch. 10 ©O 
Excelsior, Cong. ch. 17 00 
Glyndon, Union ch. 7 89 
Marshall, Cong. ch. 10 50 
Minneapolis, Plymouth ch, 63.30; 1st 
Cong. ch., 30.38, 93 68 
Rushford, Cong. ch. 210 
Spring Vailey, Cong. ch. 5 80 
Stockton, Mrs. Alfred Mowbray, I 00 
St. Paul, Pacific Cong. ch. 7 65 
Zumbrota, rst Cong. ch. 51 80-——250 75 
Legacies. — Faribault, John Stegner, 
add’l, 556 65 
807 40 
KANSAS. 
Effingham, Scott Doane, 7 50 
Dial, Cong. ch. 2 35 
Meriden, f Ruthy, 400 
Russell, Cong. ch. 4 61——18 46 
NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln, “‘ K. and C.” 8 co 
Plymouth, Cong. ch. I co——-g 00 
CALIFORNIA. 

Benin, tst Cong. ch., 46.30; Mrs. 
S. Whitton, 30, 76 30 
Oakiana, rst Cong. ch. 63 45 
San Bernardino, ad Cong. ch. 20 00 
Santa Barbara, H. M. Van Winkle, 12 00 
Santa Cruz, Pliny Fay, 10 co—181 75 
OREGON. 
Mohawk Valley, Thos. J. S. Pelky, 15 00 
COLORADO. 
Longmont, Cong. ch. 14 00 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
6 00 


Fidalgo, Pilgrim ch. 


DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


Ft. Berthold, Rev. C. L. Hall, 
Grove Hill, Cong. ch. 
Vermillion, J. T. White, 


CANADA. 


Province of Ontario. 
Douglas, Cong. ch. 
Garafraxa, 1st Cong. ch. 


10 00 
2 00 
I CO——13 00 


8 oo 
5 60—13 60 





NEW BRUNSWICK 
St. John, N. B. and N.S. Union For. 
Miss’y Soc’y, 5 00 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Yarmouth, Nath’l Currier, 2 00 


FOREIGN LANDS AND MISSIONARY 


STATIONS. 
England, Albyns, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Gellibrand, 50 00 
Japan, Niigata, Rev. R. Henry Davis, 20 oo 
Turkey, Broosa, M. Nigohossian, 4 40-——74 40 


MISSION WORK FOR WOMEN. 
From Woman’s Boarp oF Missions. 
Miss Emma Carruth, Boston, Treasurer. 


For several missions, in part, 8,168 68 
For rents, etc., in several missions, 2,604 00 
For expenses of Mrs. Williams, 560 31-11,332 99 
From Woman’s Boarp oF MISSIONS OF THE 
INTERIOR. 
Mrs. J. B. Leake, Chicago, Illinois, 
Treasurer. 2,800 00 


MISSION SCHOOL ENTERPRISE. 


Maine. — Brunswick, rst Cong. Sab. sch., for 


India, 60; Gorham, Cong. Sab. sch., 4.52, 64 52 
New Hampsnire. —Greenland, Cong. Sab. 
sch., 10; Stratham, Cong. Sab. sch., 10, 20 00 


Vermont. — Granby and Victory Cong. Sab. 

sch., 1.78; Greensboro’, Cong. Sab. sch., 

6.61; Holland, Cong. Sab. sch., 12.40, 20 79 
MASSACHUSETTS. — Boston Immanuel Co 

Sab. sch., 12.99; Hadley, 1st Cong. Sab. 

sch., 12.06; Newburyport, Belleville Mission 

Band, for three students, tos; New Marl- 

boro’, ust Cong. Sab. sch., 5.79; Upton, 

Cong. Sab. sch., 15; W arren, Cong. Sab. 

sch., for a scholarship at Harpoot, 25.12; 


w hitinsville, Cong. Sab. sch., 20.11, 196 07 
Ruopve Istanp. — P rovidence, Union Cong. 
Sab. sch. 50 900 


Connecticut. — Middletown, rst Cong. Sab. 
sch., 30; North Coventry, Cong. Sab. sch., 
19. 463 Pomfret, st Cong. ch., “* Wide 
Awakes,” for Elisha Roob, Marash, Turkey, 


10, 
New York. — Berkshire, 1st Cong. Sab. sch., 

30; Brockport, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, for 

Harpoot scholarship, 40; " Coventryville, 

Cong. Sab. sch., 82c.; Lockport, ist Free 

Cong. Sab. sch., to const. ALICE Crocker, 

H.M., 120; Riverhead, Cong. Sab. sch., for 

Japan, 15; Walton, rst Cong. Sab. sch., 

43.03; Warsaw, Cong. Sab. sch., 21.27, 270 12 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Lansford, Welsh Cong. ch., 

for Pasumalai Sem’y, 10; Philadelphia Cen- 

tral Cong. Sab. sch, 25; Providence, Welsh 

Cong. ch., for Pasumalai Sem'y, 10, 45 00 
New Jersey.—Closter, Cong. Sab. sch., 

18.20; South Orange, Mrs. John Van 

Vechten, for student in Harpoot, 10, 28 20 
Ouio. — Columbus, rst Cong. Sab. sch., 50; 

Elyria, 1st <4 Sab. sch., for South 


African Sem’ yt 65 00 
ILuinots. Chine, New England Cong. Sab. 

sch, 55 00 
Iowa. — Grinnell, Cong. Sab. sch. 29 32 
Nesraska. — Arborville, Young People’s 

Miss’y Try Soc., for Kioto Tr. sch. 3 70 


Canava.— West Garafraxa, 1st Cong. Sab. 





sch, 16 00 
923 18 

Donations received in January, 45,110 74 
Legacies »» - a 7772 537—52,883 27 
———— 


Total from September 1, 1883, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1884: Donations, $157, 612.58; 
Legacies, $32,150,23=$189,762.81. 





rch, 


40 











1884. ] 


Donations. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED FOR ARMENIAN COLLEGE, 
HARPOOT, TUKKEY. 


Marine. —Greenville, J. H. Eveleth, 
MASSACHUSETTS. — Worcester Central 
ch., for female department, 
Pittsfield, Ma "Sullivan, 


100 oO 


0° 
5 00——10 00 


New Yorx.— Westmoreland,1st Cong. 
Sab. sch. 29 71 
Onto.— Painesville, Est. of Jesse Storrs, 100 00 
Cleveland, A. . Wenh ham, 49 60——149 60 


WISscONsIN, — Milwaukee, G. L. Gil- 
lett, bal. n 


Ford ‘du lon ‘tus, Sab. sch. 


10 00 
55 00——65 00 





Minnesota. — Excelsior, Cong. Sab. 
sch. 


Previously acknowledged. 


ARTHUR W. TUFTS, Seana 


Boston, January 11, 1884. 
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15 90 


369 31 
64,624 06 








$64,993 37 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR A NEW MISSIONARY VESSEL — 
“THE MORNING STAR.” 


MAINE. 


Bangor, Duty Coe, 1; Mrs. E. F. 
for four grandchildren, 1, 
East Ousfield, Friends in Cong. Sab. 


sch, 
Edgecomb, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Waterford, Cong. Sab. sch. 
W aterville, Cong. Sab. sch. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord, 1st Gung. Sab. sch. 
Ham ton, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Hillsboro’ Centre, Myron Proctor 


Peffers 
Pred Cong. Sab. sch. 
isbon, 1st Cong. Sab. sch. 


Nashua, 1st Cong. Sab. sch., Miss 
Bailey’s class, 
New Ipswich, Friends, 
Walpole, Cong. Sab. sch 
WwW Wwe Cong. Sab. ‘sch., Mrs. C. 
A. Smith’s class, 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro’, Centre Cong. Sab. sch. 
Charlotte, Cong. Sab. sch. 
East Barnet, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Fairfield, Rev. C. H. Cooledge, 
Greensboro’, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Manchester, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Pittsfield, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Cong. ch. and so., 12; Cong. 
Sab. sch., 11.50; Friends, 3, 
Strafford, Cong. ch. and so. 
Thetford, A Farr, 


ee 


Amherst, 2d Cong. Sab. sc ; 

Andover, Cong. Sab. a Miss 
Smith’s class, 

Ashby, Cong. Sab. sci 

ae Goce Memorial Sab. 


Baiiard, Mary F. Loomis, 1; Sarah 
G. Fitch, 7oc. 

Berkley, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Boston, Two friends, 12.50; Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, ro; Brigh- 
ton Sab. sch. class 13, 5; Madeline 
Hitchcock’s missionary safe, 2; A 
friend, 1.75; Florence and Edith, 1; 
Immanuel ch., ‘“‘ Charles,” oa 
Frank Ames, "a5¢.3 Mary 
Spring, 25c.; Sam'l R. Spring, 25¢.; 
. ay Whitcomb, asc.; “A.C. *t., 7 


Brookfield, Evan. Cong. ch. 
Cambridge, Shepard Sab. sch. 
Campello, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Chelsea, ‘* Winnie,” 
Cochesett, Mrs. H. W. Leach, 
Dedham, Cong. Sab. sch. 


p35 


50 00 


I co 
25 

7 75 
27 25 
5 oo 


26 50 
10 
I 00——149 50 


9 25 
1 25 
3 51 
3 00 


I 70 
6 co 


34 00 
20 00 
32 00 
Io 0° 

25 


21 36 





Falmouth, A friend, 

Framingham, Aaelia M. and Walter B. 
mith 

Franklin, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Georgetown, Ortho. Memo. Sab. sch. 

Hanson, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Haverhill, West Cong. Sab. sch., 13; 
F riends, soc. 

Beatages. 2d Cong. Sab. sch. 

—— Linebrook Sab. sch. 
ewton, Esther D. and May W. Pear- 
son, 2; “‘ Emma and Morgan,” soc. ; 
Ethel S. Gilman, 25c. 

Quincy, Cong. Sab. sch., Miss Wil- 
liams’s class, 

Somerville, Gertrude G., Frank C., 
Marion C. ,and Marcella F. Rendall, 

South Deerfield, Miss L. E. Williams, 
2s5c.; Miss T. S. Clark, 25c. 

Springfield, North Cong. "Sab. sch. 
Itham, Friends, 

Wayland, Cong. Sab. sch., Miss Lee’s 


class, 

Westfield, , Bay Sterns, 25c.; Willie 
Loc » 25C. 

Willameson, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Worcester, in, st. Juv. Sab. sch., 
16.50; Mary B., Henry J., and Anna 
T. Fuller, 3, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence, ‘‘ Elmwood Workers,” 
Slatersville, Cong. Sab, sch. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, North Cong. Sab. sch, in- 
fant class, 10; Mary A., Wilbur Ens 
and Frank F. Scovi.ie, 75¢. 

ag n, rst Trin. - sch. 

—— E. C. Barton, 

— Hartford. Lydia S. Adams, 

East Windsor, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Greenwich, Cong. & sch, 

— Asylum Hill Cong. Sab. sch., 

Samuel S. Hotchkiss, 25c. 

Litchfield, rst Cong. Sab. sch. 

Marlborough, Rev. G. L. Edwards, 

Middlefield, Cong. Sab, sch., 10; 
Friends, 2.50, 

Middletown, Sens. Sab. sch. 

Millington, Cong. ch. and Sab. sch. 

New Haven, Ch. of the Redeemer, 
oa Oy n> per 3d Cong. Sab. sch., 

H. o9 O88. 

New ‘4 Hi, Cone. Sab. sch. 

Northfield, Cong. c' 

Norwich, my Sab, sch., Miss’y 


Soc’y 
Salisbany, Cons, Sab. sch., 10; do., 
M. L. Graham's class, 10.50, 
Sandy Hook, Three children, 
Saybrook, Giles W. Hayden, 
Somerville, Cong. Sab. sch. 


I 00 
5 0° 
10 00 
15 00 
457 
13 50 

08 


400 


19 50—265 22 


Grn 


20 50 


ot 
on 

“_ 

w 


oo 
25-—9 95 
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. Sab. sch. 
‘ong. Sab. sch., penny 
Freddie and Mary Bald- 


Vernon, Con 
Watertown, 
dep’t, 5; 

win, soc. 
West Avon, Mamie Moses, 
West Winsted, J. J. Whiting, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Elisabeth D. Hale, soc. ; Wil- 
fred S. Hale, soc. 
Brooklyn, *“* The Annex ” of the Ladies 


ry Soc. of South ee ch., 
Ida M. Benedict, 
East t Pharsalia, Rev. H. W.’ H. 
kins, 

Fairport, Cong. ch. and Sab. sch. 

Islip, Arthur H. Allen, 1; Grace 
Eliza Doxsee (deceased), soc. 

Kirkland, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Lockport, rst Free Cong. Sab. sch. 

Mannsville, Rev. W. H. Cuthbertson, 

Newtonville, Mary F. and Margaret 
J. Cushman, 

New York, Norman G. Andreini, 5; 
Boys and Girls of Five Points House 
of Industry, 3.50; Robert O. Small, 
3; William A. Mather, 1, 

Port Jefferson, “‘ Littie Websters,” 

Remsen, Starr Hilltown Sab. sch. 

Syracuse, Mrs. Jennie, Chas S. 

hos. U., Jennie L., and Edith G: 
Cheesbrough, 
Troy, Eric F. Taylor, 
ail, 2.50, 
Watertown, Miss P. F. Hubbard, 
Yonkers, “ "Yonkers Mission Box,’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Central Cong. Sab. sch., 
av; do., primary class, 5; H. Louis, 
Joseph B. , and L, sucy B. Duhring, rt, 

Reading, Miss M. C. Ermentrout, 

Troy, Anna W. Sewall, 

NEW JERSEY. 

Belleville, Lulu M. Lyon, 

Bounton, Mary, Annie, Edith, Ed- 
ward D., and Robert W. Carter, 

Freehold, Young Ladies’ Sem'y, 

Newark, ret Cong. ch,, “‘ Workers in 
the Viney ard,” 

Princeton, Christine S., Ada L., Henry 
L., and James U. Norris, 5; Hen 
N., Gordon M., and Alex’r Russell, 


3-75- 
Roselle, Edgar Quackenbush, 10; G. 
W. Warner,s5; John L. Warner, 1, 
VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria, Mary Cumpston, 
FLORIDA. 
Daytona, Cong. Sab. sch. 
TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville, Mrs. Sarah Bailey, 
OHIO. 
Akron, Cong. ch. and so. 
Alliance, Thank-offering 
Centre Belpre, Cong. Sab. sch. 
Chagrin Falls, Cone, Sab. sch. 
Cincinaati, Mrs. E. Hardacre, 


Columbus, ‘Theo. w. Collier, 10; Rob- 
ert F. Griggs, 1; Wm. L. Anderson, 


Wat- 


2.50; Patty C. 


g5oc. 

Cow Run, Lulu and Victor Dye, soc. ; 
H, S., Julia L., and Frederick 
Taylor, 75c. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Cong. Sab. 
Christmas offering, 

Kelloggsville, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Kinsman, Cong. Sab. sch. 

Saybrook, Cong. Sab. sch., 

and,” 
Tallmadge, Cong. Sab. sch. 


INDIANA. 
Terre Haute, Wm. G., Lewis S., and 
Katie M. Thompson; 
Wayne, West Wayne Aid Society, 


sch., 


** Mission 
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20 30 ILLINOIS. 
Batavia, R. D. Smith, 50 
Chicago, New Eng. Cong. Sab. sch., 
5 5° 24.553 4 S. Gates, 25c.; “ Map- 
25 seller,” 25 05 
5 00-—380 25 Galesburg, 5. L. and Susie ee 3 00 
rey, Ch. of Christ Sab. sch II 25 
Lombard, E. T. Cushing, I 00 
Morrison, Alpheus A. Clendenin, 80 
lied Oak Park, Mrs. 5 dg Ee F., 
and Grace K. Powell, 5 co 
Springfield, Harriet A. Bliss, 3 00 
14 5° heaton, Mrs. L. A. Guild, thank- 
offering, 3 00———52 60 
. — MISSOURI. 
5 Amity, Cong. Sab. sch. 8 co 
Mexico, Friends, I 0C0O———g 00 
to MICHIGAN. 
77 5S Hartford, Rev. Wm. Woodmansee, 25 
2 oo Lawrence, Mrs. Emily R. Thayer, 25 
Remus, Wendell S. Hutchins, 50 
2 co Romeo, Alvah Parmelee, 25 
Utica, Cong. Sab. sch. 1 25——-2 so 
WISCONSIN. 
8 @ Auroraville, Cong. Sab. sch. 5 00 
10 = Brodhead, Cong. Sab. sch. 5 co 
: 28 La Crosse, “‘ Uncle Robert's” chil- 
ren, I 00 
Milwaukee, Grand-ave. Cong. Sab. 
5 00 sch. 25 00 
Monroe, Edgar W. and Horace P. 
5 00 Boardman, 75 
t co River Falls, Cong. Sab. sch. 16 co—52 75 
1 co—143 58 IOWA. 
Brooklyn, Irving Williams, 50 
Emmetsburg, Cong. Sab. sch. 8 so 
Garden Prairie, Cong. Sab. sch. 15 00 
26 00 Gowrie, Johnnie R. and Dewitt T. 
2 co Youkes, 60 
1 c0o——28 oo | Harlan, Cong. Sab. sch. 8 so 
Kelley, Cong. Sab. sch. 3 00 
Montana, Cong. Sab. sch. 25 
5° Montour, Cong. Sab. sch. 13 26 
Sabula, Cong. Sab. sch. 425 
3 00 Shenandoah, Cong. Sab. sch. 10 00 
3 50 Tipton, Rev. Chas. S. Newhall, 1 co 
Webster City, Cong. Sab. sch. 8 44——73 30 
I 50 
. KANSAS. 
Effingham, Scott Doane, 2 50 
Morantown, Walter C. and J. Ralph 
8 75 Jewell, 9o——==9 «0 


16 co——33 25 


83 13 
10 00 
10 co 
i) 
00 


I 25 
15 00 
10 00 
15 87 


to oO 
42 95-222 70 


75 
10 0CO——10 75 





NEBRASKA. 


Bradshaw, Cong. Sab. sch. I 00 
Plymouth, Cong. Sab. sch. 5 27—-6 27 
CALIFORNIA. 

Lockford, Friends, 75 
Vacaville, Frank T. Scott, 25-——1 00 
COLORADO. 

Denver, Miss A. R. Bell, I oo 
DAKOTA TERRITORY. 
tet Cine, Oe See °* 
itche arvey, Grace, Emery, an 
Earnest Lyman, 1; Flora Wright, 
1 25 


Yeakten, Ethel T., Donald B., Free- 
man, and Sheldon Ward, 


CANADA, 


3 Go-—=4 87 


Bowmanville, Cong. Sab. sch. 5 00 
pet nd Cong. Sab. sch. 20 00 
Sherbrooke, Cong. Sab. sch., 10; 
“* Willing Workers,” 12, 22 00 
West Garafraxa, rst. Cong. Sab. sch. 5 00——52 00 
FRANCE. 
St. Cloud, Emma F. and May G. Tay- 
lor, wa bee 
: a3 14 4 
Previously acknowledged, 760 8: 
$3,384 55 55 
ee 














For YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE CHOLERA MOTHER. 
BY REV. R. A. HUME, AHMEDNAGAR, INDIA. 


THE common people in Western India think that cholera is a punishment 
sent on men by an evil goddess. As they suppose that it would offend her to 
call her a bad name, she ‘s called “ Murree Ai,” that is, Cholera Mother. They 
also think that giving and taking medicine for the disease only excites the mother 
still more, and that the only proper way to get rid of the pestilence is to honor 
the mother, and so to induce her to go elsewhere. In all the villages there are 
one or two small temples ded- 
icated to the Cholera Mother, 
in which there are a few shape 
less stones painted red. These 
temples are built near the ex- 
treme limits of the town, so 
that the goddess may stay far 
from the houses of the peo- 
ple. At the time of an epi- 
demic these are repaired. 

In most towns there are a 
few men and women of the 
lowest castes who are devotees 
of this goddess, and when 
cholera is prevalent they get 
much attention and much 
profit. Even intelligent men 
come and ask these ignorant 
devotees, ‘* What is the moth- 
er’s pleasure? How long does 
she intend to favor the town 
with her presence, and what can we do for her?” Then the devotee pretends to 
go into a kind of trance, and, after a shaking fit, replies that the mother says that 
she intends to remain for so many days and would like such and such attentions. 
These attentions the people gladly show. Green is thought to be the favorite 
color of the Cholera Mother. So a new green cloth is given to the devotee, also 
offerings of money and other articles. Lemons are cut over the head of the 
devotee and thrown in all directions in order to scatter the disease ; also, rice and 





A HINDU DEVOTEE. 


curds. Goats, egys, sweetmeats, dates, etc., are offered at the temple, all of 
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which the devotee gets. Sometimes the whole town is required to gu out 
of the town and spend a day near the mother’s temple. ‘The devotee paints 
his or her teeth black, and the face red, in order to look as hideous as possible, 
and then Brahmans, shopkeepers, who have closed their shops, and all the 
Hindus, follow this ignorant low-caste person out of the town. 

A small cart is made, the axle of which is about a foot and a half long and the 
pole about three feet long, and on the axle are fastened two small wooden figures 
of the mother, about nine inches high. Bracelets are put on their arms, green 
cloths and paint on their bodies; rice is sprinkled on the cloths, and then 
this cart is put on the head of the devotee, and, accompanied with music, the 
town escorts it to the temple. ‘This is meant as a polite intimation to the 
mother that, having received so much honor, she should stay in her temple and 
not return to the town. The picture below is that of a cart which was lately 
taken to the mother, and which I afterward secured. ‘Ihe picture also shows 














THE CART OF THE CHOLERA MOTHER. 


a small spinning-wheel, which is often offered to the mother, who, like the Fates 
of the Greeks and Romans, spins men’s destinies. 

One strange idea in connection with this Cholera Mother is that the people 
think she is glad to get a ride in a cart when she can. Hence, in small towns, 
during a cholera epidemic, the town gates are sometimes shut so as to prevent 
carts from coming in, lest the mother should jump on to the cart and come 
in with it. All the chief deities of the Hindus have their special vehicles, usually 
some kind of animal. A mouse is the carrier of Ganpati, and an eagle of Vishnu. 

When the time specified for the visit of the mother has expired, or when no 
other way of getting rid of her seems feasible, the people put such a cart, as has 
been described above, upon the head of a devotee of the mother, carry it with 
music and honor to the limits of the town and place it just across the boundary 
line in the next town. When the people of that town hear of this arrival of the 
mother within their limits, they come with music, take up the cart and its images, 
carry them to the proper temple, give offerings as narrated above, and then carry 


it to the limits and put it into the next town. So the cart is passed from place 
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to place. While thus escorting the goddess, the people often call out, “ Victory 
to the mother !”’ 

In one town, not long ago, the very day that the people had made large 
offerings to the mother and had gone out to spend the day at her temple, 
following her devotee, this devotee was taken with cholera and died the same 





SCULPTURED GUARDS BEFORE A HINDU TEMPLE 


night. Such things confound the people. In another town, after killing lots of 
goats, when it was found that the disease was not arrested, it was said that the 
mother was surfeited and that she forbade the killing of any more goats in the 
town. In order to show his disbelief in such superstition, a prominent Mussul- 
man asked other Mussulmans and some Christians to take shares in a goat, and 
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he had it killed for food. But the same day a valuable buffalo of this Mussulman 
died, and this enabled the Hindus to say that the mother had punished him for 
showing disrespect to her. 

But, in the main, when all the efforts of the Hindus have failed, the people fall 
back on fate as accounting for everything. In some places, seeing how the 
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BRAHMANS AT PRAYER. 





Christians have been preserved and restored by the use of proper remedies, and 
seeing their greater sense of security, even Hindus have been led to join the 
Christians in prayer to God, and sometimes they have been glad to take such 
medicines as the Christians gave. Gradually such superstitions are growing 
weaker in the cities and largest towns, and some day they will all cease. 





